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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“THE FACILITY WITH WHICH ATTILA HAD PENETRATED INTO THE 
HEART OF GAUL MAY BE ASCRIBED TO HIS INSIDIOUS POLICY, AS WELL AS 
TO THE TERROR OF HIS ARMS. HIS PUBLIC DECLARATIONS WERE SKIL- 
FULLY MITIGATED BY HIS PRIVATE ASSURANCES; HE ALTERNATELY 
SOOTHED AND THREATENED THE ROMANS AND THE GOTHS; AND THE 
COURTS OF RAVENNA AND THOULOUSE, MUTUALLY SUSPICIOUS OF EACH 
OTHER’S INTENTIONS, BEHELD WITH SUPINE INDIFFERENCE THE APPROACH 
OF THEIR COMMON ENEMY.”’—Gibbons’ “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” Chapter XXXV, para. 8. 


Aut July the British people hung breathless with interest 
upon the news of the Russo-German fighting. At first we 

feared. Then we hoped and we go on hoping, 
ren Height of though the coming months will probably 

e Struggle : . 

bring us news of Russian retreats, loss of 
territory, and the loss even of strategic points. The German 
losses in men and material are prodigious—the Russian also, 
but they can better afford this as they can afford a consider- 
able loss of territory, should this occur. The Germans plan 
issaid to be to seize Russia as far as the Volga. They are not 
there yet. 

In the meantime we must arm and prepare to do our part, 
thankful for the immense respite given us by this vast Eastern 
battle, grateful for any relief the U.S.A. may be willing to 
afford us, all the same not counting on this but on ourselves 
and on the other countries in the British Empire. 

The moral effect of the German attack on Russia has 
shown itself variously in this country. Certain people—tike 
Mr. Harry Pollitt—who were not prepared to defend their own 
country from invasion, are eager to see Russia defend herself. 
And yet what is making the Russians fight is precisely a 
simple loyalty to home and country, a desire to preserve dear 
and familiar things, the virtue known as patriotism. Stalin 
knows this perfectly and he is reckoning on it, for, in his call to 
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the Russians issued on the outbreak of war, he made special 
appeal to patriotic feelings and to the desire of all Russians 
to preserve their lands and the fruits of their toil. He tolg 
them that the Germans meant to seize Russian soil and 
wealth, to Germanise the Russian people and to transform 
them into slaves under German rule. Here is no com. 
munistic jargon, no internationalism, but the ancient voice of 
patriotic appeal. For the present that is all that need be 
noted. The fact that we admire Russian courage and tenacity 
does not mean that we admire the system imposed by the 
Revolution of 1918. In 1914 we did not admire the corrupt 
and inefficient Government which then ruled in Russia, but 
we were none the less glad of the Russian Alliance for as 
long as it lasted. 


IN the speech made by Stalin on July 3, and noted above, 
there was a remarkable passage. If the Russians can respond 
to his appeal for a long stretch—as they did in 
Napoleon’s days—the Germans are already 
beaten. This is what the Russian Dictator said to his country- 
men, and these are the orders he gave them :— 


“In the areas occupied by the enemy, foot and horse 
guerrilla detachments must be created, as well as groups 
of saboteurs entrusted with fighting against the units of 
the enemy army, with the launching of guerrilla warfare 
everywhere, with blowing up bridges and roads, with 
wrecking telephone and telegraph communications, and 
with setting forests, depots, and trains on fire. It is 
necessary to create in invaded areas conditions unbearable 
for the enemy and all his accomplices.” 


Stalin’s Appeal 


It seems that this order has been obeyed, for on July 18 
the German wireless, speaking to Germany, described the 
entry of the soldiers of the Reich into burning villages and 
ruined country. And German correspondents have com- 
plained ever since the beginning of the Russo-German battles 
that the Russian soldiers do not surrender when they are out- 
flanked or even surrounded. There is some reason also to 
think that German troops are being harassed from behind, 
that stragglers are cut off and transport intercepted. In this 
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great fight the foot soldier is once more seen to be an indis- 
pensable element and the final arbiter of the battle. Thus 
we may see that the Russian campaign has started, on the 
whole, well for the defenders. The Germans were held back 
in the buffer States until the mobilisation of the Russian Army 
was completed. It was nearly three weeks before the Germans 
really bit into Russian territory. 


GERMANY’S spring campaign gave her the Balkans. Her 
summer campaign is designed for the conquest of Russia, a 
formidable military undertaking as we shall 
see. Stalin did everything to avoid the clash. 
He followed Germany’s lead and seemed to vie 
with Mussolini for the réle of chief jackal. The part he played 
during 1939 and 1940 was not a noble one, nor was it wise, 
for he could have saved the Balkans had he stood earlier, but 
he is a peasant, he looks first at home, and he was not con- 
cerned with the sufferings of other countries. He did not see 
the connection between the conquest of Greece and Jugoslavia 
and Russia’s own peril. He knows better now. One cardinal 
error he made in 1939. The attack on Finland. This brought 
against Russia a valiant people and gives the Germans an 
immense pull; they can attack through Finland, and they 
will probably do this shortly. By his Finnish policy Stalin 
may be said greatly to have enhanced Russia’s danger. But 
itis quite evident that he believed he could always avoid war 
by yielding to Germany’s demands and it is known that he 
was ready to do so. What hedid not foresee was that Germany 
would attack without making any demands at all. 

When the attack came on June 22 there was great anxiety 
in this country as to whether the Russians could or would 
make a stand. They have done so, the Russian soldier—as 
always—has fought magnificently and is not ill-equipped as 
he was in 1914. Stalin has ordered that the resistance to the 
enemy be complete and that it is to continue even where the 
country is over-run and for the first four weeks of the cam- 
paign—which is all we have seen—this policy has been carried 
ot. The vast battle is now raging. It is immensely costly 
in life and material to both sides. But the Germans were 


The Eastern 
Battle 
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prepared for this and their army can stand punishment ag 
well as any in the world. What will for ever be a mystery to 
the English will be that they chose to fight rather than get 
what they wanted by negotiation. 


COMPROMISE is a thing abhorrent to the German mind, 
Hitler could have got almost everything what he wanted 
from Stalin without fighting, so great was the 
Russian Dictator’s desire to avoid war, but 
almost everything was not enough, he wanted 
to dominate Russia and to see his huge neighbour weakened 
and split. He had broken mighty France, he would do the 
same for Russia. An enthusiastic nation supports this policy 
of ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles.’”” We do not know what the 
German generals felt, but we may assume that they were 
confident that no danger could touch them on their western 
front. They do not count the misery and discontent of the 
peoples they have conquered as a military danger, that isa 
matter for the police. So the Russian invasion began and 
nothing more shows the complete lack of understanding we have 
of the German people than the comments made in England 
on it. To us the Russian campaign seems madness on Ger- 
many’s part, for we are always thinking in terms of ultimate 
peace, and of European contentment, while our humani- 
tarianism never ceases to count the cost of war in men’s lives 
and suffering. But to the German these questions do not 
arise. He sees the battle as a hopeful speculation. So many 
hundred thousand German lives will be a cheap price to pay 
for the opportunity to rule and develop Russia in Europe. 
The Russians can be treated as the Poles are treated, and as 
for ultimate peace, the German believes he will get the peace 
he wants regardless of every other country. Further, he 
believes that ruthlessness pays, and it has in fact paid him 
hitherto, because there is in Germany no divided mind in 
such matters, and the German does not think in terms of 
European future peace. This, he says, is 1941, he is fighting 
to despoil his neighbours as he has done for 2,000 years. He 
believes that modern science allied with his own antique and 
barbarous spirit will enable him to do this once and for all. 


The German 
View 
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His view is the antithesis of ours, but we ought to take the 
trouble to understand it and not to delude ourselves with 
fairy tales about “ another Germany ” ! 


THE result of the attack made on Russia by Germany is that 
we have made an agreement with that country. Our politicians 

have chased the elusive Russian Dictator for 
Tip Renion years hoping for this, but they have so far 
Agreement never succeeded in bringing him to book. 

Now, however, Russia needs our help and we 
are only too anxious to give it to any enemy of the Germans. 
On July 13 the text of this agreement, which was signed in 
Moscow, was given to the world. It is brief: 


“His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Government of U.S.S.R. have concluded the 
present agreement and declare as follows :— 

“1. The two Governments mutually undertake 
to render each other assistance and support of all 
kinds in the present war against Hitlerite Germany. 

“2. They further undertake that during this war 
they will neither negotiate nor conclude an armistice 
or treaty of peace except by mutual agreement. 

“ The contracting parties have agreed that this agree- 
ment enters into force as from the moment of signature 
and is not subject to ratification. 

““ It was concluded on the evening of July 12, 1941, and 
was signed by authority of his Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom by Sir Stafford Cripps, his Majesty’s 
Ambassador, and by authority of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by M. V. Molotov, 
Deputy President of the Council of the People’s Com- 
missars and People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs. The 
agreement was concluded in English and Russian.” 


One phrase strikes the reader; it is where both Governments 
agree “‘ to render each other assistance and support of all 
kinds in the present war against ‘ Hitlerite Germany ’.” 

To the student of history there is no difference between 
Hitlerite Germany and any other Germany. The country once 
tuled by emperors and kings before the advent of Hitler to 
power was the same as now. It would seem, from this un- 


fortunate sentence, that our ministers still labour under the 
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delusion that there are two Germanies. There is, in fact, only 
one, and whether it has a King like Frederick II, an Emperor 
like William IT, or a National Socialist Leader like Hitler, the 
result is the same. In Hitler is incarnated all that the Germans 
venerate. He is the violent, predatory deceitful man who 
embodies their ideal. The difference between him and his 
immediate predecessors is that he is delivering the goods and 
enlarging the frontiers of Germanism. In talking of Hitlerit, 
Germany as the enemy, Mr. Churchill and his colleagues are 
opening the door to fresh troubles for our people in the future, 


ONE effect of the German attack on Russia has been to make 
it possible for the Poles to consider some kind of arrangement 
with their eastern neighbour. When, at the 
end of September, 1939, Russia, without any 
declaration of war seized the eastern provinces 
of Poland, thus making all further Polish resistance to Ger- 
many impossible, it seemed the blackest trait which had 
occurred in the dark centuries of Russo-Polish relationship. 
And it did not appear possible that two countries separated by 
such an act of treachery could ever come together. But now 
Germany has behaved to Russia as Russia behaved to 
Poland, and now the Poles have once more a chance of 
beginning to re-create the independence of their country. 
General Sikorski, the Polish Prime Minister, saw this and he 
acted swiftly. On June 23 he defined the attitude of Poland 
to Russia. 


Russo-Polish 
Talks 


“ Let the Russian Government recognise its treaty of 
friendship with Germany and the division of Poland 
dating from August and September, 1939, as null and 
void, and return to its previous peace treaties with 
Poland, let it release the Polish prisoners and prisoners 
of war and generally change its attitude towards the 
Polish population, let it stand on the basis of sound 
international relations, and it will be possible to enter 
into political and especially armed collaboration against 


the Germans.” 
This offer of help was not rejected and the talks which have 
taken place during July have led to a Russo-Polish agree- 
ment. In such a struggle as this such help as the Poles can 
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give is not to be despised, and from their point of view the 
principal enemy of their country is Germany. 


DuRING a large part of June and for all July air attacks on 
German towns were made with devastating effect. Night 

after night the British bombers have unloaded 
Our Air their explosives on Bremen, Kiel, Crefeld, the 
_— Ruhr, the Rhineland and Westphalia as well 
as on the Dutch and French ports used by Germany, and they 
have made havoc. For several weeks they encountered only 
the opposition of anti-aircraft guns, but during the last half 
of July some aerial defence was put up by the German Air 
Force, brought back from the Russian front for this purpose. 
Thus the effort we made to attack Germany was justified on 
one score, and on another it is certain that we have destroyed 
both munition works and shipping, and that we have slowed 
down production and the movement of goods. This is an 
excellent result. How much aerial attack can bring victory 
without the landing of troops is a matter which is still in 
debate. What is not questioned, however, is that it is dis- 
tressing to the population. The information, therefore, as to 
how it affects the various German peoples—they differ greatly 
in many respects from each other—is of great interest. On 
the whole it is believed that the Rhinelanders have stood up 
to the bombing well. They are Franks, and of a stout race. 
But the Prussians are said to be terrified of the attacks and 
we are told that they cannot endure them at all. Prussians 
are of a very mixed race, and they have neither the virtues of 
the Slavs, their nearest relations, nor of the Germanic races. 
But this does not mean that we can win the war by air alone, 
all it means is that we can prepare our victory in this way. 
And in order to prepare it adequately some imagination and 
some power of invention will have to be developed by our 
air strategists. We have been set the problem of conquering 
a large continent from a small island, this can, with the help 
of the Russians and of the enslaved European populations un- 
doubtedly be accomplished, but not by valour alone. Some 
brains are also required. 
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THE main battle now rages in Eastern Europe and on the 
high seas. We are bombing German towns and French 
harbours to try to draw off some of the 
German aircraft and so relieve the pressure on 
Russia. Germany, however, still has some 
pieces on the board to move and there are signs that she js 
about to play the Japanese piece. Since Germany made the 
Russian Treaty in 1939, Japan has not been a very keen 
supporter of German policy. She believed in the Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact, which suited her book; she dislikes the Russo. 
German entente. The fresh German volte-face and attack on 
Russia has now rallied the Japanese to some measure of 
sympathy with Germany’s cause. Not that this means she is 
willing to attack Russia directly, she sees no profit in that, 
but we were warned on July 15, by the very able diplomatic 
correspondent of The Times, that Japan may soon make a 
diversion of another kind. Pressed by Germany to move, 
she may make a Naval demonstration against Indo-China 
and Thailand (Siam). There is believed to be a difference of 
opinion in the Japanese Cabinet on the matter, but the naval 
school, “‘ the dominant school at the moment,” points out 
that this would not be a difficult operation and that the 
rubber and iron Japan requires comes from the South. We 
are watching this, so are the Americans. The Germans would 
like to draw the Americans into the Pacific and away from 
Iceland. But the Japanese are not thinking of the Germans, 
like other people, they think of themselves. They may use 
their undoubted power in the Pacific to get what they want 
by negotiation with us, for they have no aversion to negotia- 
tion, and they have heavy military commitments in China 
which preclude the undertaking of a large scale war. The 
Cabinet in Japan has recently been remodelled. But no 
change in policy seems likely to come from this. 


Will Japan 
Move ? 


On Friday, July 11, the ‘‘ Cease Fire ’’ sounded in Syria and 
a bad phase of the war came to an end. A fortnight earlier 
i General Dentz, who commanded the Vichy 
<< troops in the Levant, had asked for terms, 
which the British and the Free French were 
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only too anxious to make easy. A delay occurred on account 
of the reluctance of Admiral Darlan and Marshal Pétain to 
be at peace with us. Finally the Vichy Government made a 
further abdication, refusing all responsibility for peace or war 
and leaving General Dentz to do what he could, surrender or 
go on fighting. He surrendered, but he left the negotiations 
to his subordinate General de Verdillac. Some details about 
the dramatis persone of this tragic-comedy are worth noting. 
General Dentz was the Governor of Paris especially chosen 
for the surrender of the French capital to Germany. General 
Catroux, Commander-in-Chief of the Free French in the Near 
East, has been condemned to death by the Vichy Government, 
and General de Verdillac was released by the Germans from 
prison in order that he might fight against the British in 
Syria. On Saturday, July 12, General de Verdillac with a 
number of French staff officers drove into the British zone at 
8a.m., they were guided by an Australian military policeman 
to the Australian Headquarters near Sidon, being watched all 
along their road by Imperial troops. The Vichy plenipoten- 
tiaries were then entertained to breakfast by the Australian 
General. And after this their host, going first in his car, the 
French officers following in four dark blue cars, the party 
drove to Acre. Acre, where Sir Sydney Smith successfully 
held out against Napoleon. Sea power enabled him to resist 
and sea power has once more proved its strength. 


THE place thus chosen for the armistice negotiations is 
historical. Acre was a stronghold of the Crusaders, and was 
Rte one of the last they abandoned. The Hill on 

which Napoleon’s army camped overlooks the 
little town. It was powerless to reduce a garrison based on 
the sea. Sir Sydney Smith did not even have to fire off all 
his ammunition, for the vaults of the Castle which was built 
by Richard I were left full of grape, cannister and chain shot, 
where they still were a few years ago. The continental peoples 
have, every century or so, to re-learn the lesson that an 
overseas expedition cannot be maintained without the com- 
mand of the sea. In the case of this last Syrian campaign the 
French undoubtedly counted upon German help and that they 
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never received. The Germans, in fact, scuttled out of Syria 
as soon as they had embroiled us with Vichy and there is no 
evidence that they afterwards gave any assistance. The 
whole tragedy of France lies in this, that certain of her leaders 
relied upon German good faith in spite of the lessons of history, 

A picturesque account was given by newspaper Correspon- 
dents of the meeting at Acre. There was some hesitation—on 
our part no doubt—as to how best to conduct the negotiation, 
Until the Vichy soldiers arrived it was impossible to forecast 
their attitude to the Free French. We knew that—unlike 
their Vichy rulers—they had no bitterness against us, but we 
did not know how they would react to those Frenchmen who 
are still at war with Germany. Seating at the conference 
had been arranged for 40 officers in two rooms. But after 
some discussion the meeting was held in one room. At 10.30 
the British and Free French arrived. They were headed by 
General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, who commands the 
British Army in Syria, while General Catroux, Colonel Brosset 
and Colonel Vallin represented the Free French. At 11.30 
General Wilson and the other British officers retired and left 
the two lots of Frenchmen to work out the terms. This was 
quickly done, they were initialled, referred back to their 
respective Governments, ratified at once, and finally signed 
at Acre on July 14. 

The conclusion of this armistice was hailed with delight 
save by the enemies of both France and England and the 
embittered and corrupt body of men who now hold a feeble 
sway in unoccupied France. 


In the days through which we are passing the nation has great 
cause to be anxious. Above and transcending all other 
questions is the question of the higher conduct 
of the war. On this depends an adequate 
victory. A victory of some kind, achieved somehow, may 
“happen,” but the victory we require is one wrought by our 
own endeavour, by the skill and energy of our fighting forces 
directed by our statesmen. A victory, that is, of our intelli- 
gence and of our political system as well as of our heart and 


Uncertain Days 
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sinews. This means not only patriotism and drive in the 
mass of the people—we know we can count on this—but a 
measure of intelligence and some sense of direction on the part 
of our public men. So far these qualities have been lacking. 
We have often had fine speeches and lofty moral sentiments, 
and from Mr. Churchill we have had something like an 
expression of the national mind in war. That is important, 
no doubt, but it is not enough. Besides the oration which 
focusses our hopes, we need to have the mind of a statesman 
looking ahead, calculating, weighing events, and choosing the 
instruments of his policy. But we have not got this yet, or 
anything like it. Mr. Churchill lives, politically, from hand 
tomouth. He has always done so. Sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on another, surviving the political errors in which 
he has often been involved by a certain buoyant element 
which saves him, but not the causes he advocates, from 
disaster. He will not, at the age of 66, change his nature, we 
cannot expect it. Our chance, when he became Prime 
Minister, lay in the hope that he would allow someone else to 
save the country by doing the work he himself was incapable 
of performing. But his choice of colleagues has not given any 
promise of such salvation. Mr. Churchill rules the Cabinet, 
we are told, as a complete autocrat, brooking no discussion, 
and no difference of view from the view he holds at the 
moment. The situation is made the more serious in that any 
Cabinet minister whose head is raised above those of his 
colleagues by industry and ability appears to be suspect, and 
when he does good work he is pushed out. An instance of this 
recently occurred in the transference of Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
one of the Cabinet Ministers who has ability, to Cairo, where 
he can no longer vex the Prime Minister, for Mr. Churchill 
bears no brother, no second cousin even, near his throne. 


TuIs attitude of a Prime Minister to possible rivals is bad 
enough, but we are accustomed to the jealousies of politicians. 
The leaders do not always endure to see the 
younger men advance. But history also tells 
us of a more obscure warfare—and a more dangerous one— 
that of politicians against successful soldiers. To come no 
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nearer home, we all know what a struggle the Duke of Welling. 
ton’s friends had to keep him in his post in the Peninsula 
War. But for his aristocratic friends and the power of his own 
family, the Duke would have been superseded in the Spanish 
Command by some nonentity who was better liked by the 
Government of the day. In the light of this and other similar 
stories, the retirement of General Wavell from the command 
he has so gloriously held in the Near East cast a shadow over 
the country as well as over the Army. General Wavell isa 
national hero, his brilliant campaign in Cyrenaica was only 
checked by the demands made on him for other campaigns, 
He spoke his mind on these matters and, while always obeying 
orders, he pointed out what would happen. It did happen, 
Wavell’s number went up—a more malleable, or, at any rate, 
a less instructed soldier, must be found. The Commander-in- 
Chief in the Near East had become a menace, his position was 
too preponderant, he was devoted, successful and frank. 
India was further away. He had better go there. A friend of 
his said to the writer, comparing Wavell’s supersession to the 
attacks made on the Duke of Wellington’s position during the 
Peninsular War: ‘‘ If Wavell had belonged to a great family— 
like Wellington, if he had been to Eton instead of Winchester, 
or, if his family had been prominent Socialists, this could 
not have happened. His friends would have stopped the 
intrigue.’ Now the blow has been given, and the Army and 
nation have alike suffered from the shock. The augury for 
the future conduct of the war is bad. The House of Commons 
feels this and is uneasy. Certain self-appointed successors to 
Mr. Churchill are putting on fighting panoply. He is still 
paramount, but he is no longer unassailable. He has thrown 
away a measure of the support his country men gave him last 
year when they acclaimed his premiership. 


It is fifteen months since Mr. Churchill formed his Gover- 
ment after the Norwegian disaster. Fifteen months is not 
Fifteen Months long enough to build an army, a navy or al 
air force, or to repair the moral ravages made 
by 18 years of false policy, but it should have given time for 
national stocktaking. It should have been long enough, too, 
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for us to have measured ourselves against the enemy and to 
have learned where we must make the greatest effort. Fifteen 
months, too, is plenty of time in which to create a team of 
ministers who could guide so willing and sound a people as the 
British out of the morass they are in. Above all, this year 
and a quarter has been quite long enough to enable ministers 
to work out their war policy. But has this been done? There 
isno sign of it. We can see for ourselves that ministers are 
foundering about in bogs of their own creation, and to the 
onlooker it would appear that members of the Cabinet have 
not been chosen or posted with any regard to their aptitude, 
but rather by accident or caprice. There appear to be two 
sorts of ministers. Those who dare not say “Bo!” to Mr. 
Churchill and those whose minds are bent on changing the 
British political system to some form of collectivism. With 
these ministers internationalism is a lure and they also interest 
themselves sufficiently in our propaganda to make this 
ineffective. The home front is suffering acutely from un- 
warrantable interference with trade and from the suppression 
of a large class of food producers. The propaganda depart- 
ments are languishing from having fallen into the hands of 
men like Mr. Dalton and others of his kidney who, not content 
with having been blind about all public questions for 20 years, 
are determined to make us as blind as themselves. They are 
powerful enough inside the Cabinet to have prevented any 
improvement being effected in our propaganda and Mr. 
Churchill gives them a free hand in this. 


TaE House of Commons has twice recently debated critically 
on matters of public importance. Of the debate on the 
Ministry of Information The Times Parlia- 
mentary Correspondent said ‘‘ Never before 
has the Government had to face such a 
damaging debate.” But immediately afterwards a discussion 
occurred (July 9-10) on the even more important question of 
military supplies, and this time members displayed still 
greater anxiety than over propaganda, anxiety that was 
reinforced by certain personal experiences which exposed the 
incapacity of departments to the horrified gaze of the public. 


The Debate on 
Supply 
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In this debate Conservatives, Socialists and Liberals alike 
contributed evidence of the shortage and insufficiency of our 
arms and armaments. Mr. Garro Jones, the Socialist member 
for North Aberdeen, pointed out that the perpetual changes 
of Ministers at the head of the Ministry of Supply were striking, 
A lawyer, a political administrator, a business man succeeded 
each other rapidly. Now we have Lord Beaverbrook. Speak. 
ing of tanks he pointed out that tank-production and assem- 
bling was still in chaos, chaos made worse by perpetual 
modification of design. In one case “ the individual modi- 
fications received in the drawing office of this factory . . . was 
in excess of 5,000.” No engineering knowledge is required to 
see how such changes of design will hold up production. Mr, 
Garro Jones also called attention to the variety of aircraft 
ordered in the U.S.A. These number some thirty different 
types, each requiring spare parts and the order for spare parts 
had often been forgotten. ‘“‘ Of types of aircraft ordered from 
the United States complete and operationally ready there are 
several hundreds—or were a few weeks ago—lying unpacked 
in their crates for the sole reason that those who placed the 
orders . . . did not order the necessary ancillary equipment.” 
The speaker pointed out that such instances as he had given 
of mismanagement were due to a lack of higher control in the 
administration of the three supply departments. If he ques- 
tioned the competence of these departments he also ques 
tioned the way in which appointments were made. Mr. Garro 
Jones was followed by Sir Adam Maitland, the Conservative 
member for Faversham, who spoke soberly and well of 
absenteeism. He was followed again by Lieutenant Brabner, 
the Conservative member for Hythe, who made a striking 
contribution to the debate in a maiden speech. 


THE value of Service members has always been very great, 

and the speech of Lieutenant Brabner had particular value, 

: as he had been absent from the House of 

pant Commons and had seen service in Libya, 
Greece and Crete. He said :— 


“In the Middle East and Greece, in Crete, Libya and 


att 
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Syria there has been an almost chronic lack of most of 
the important materials of war. .. . 

“ First of all air-craft. The R.A.F. will know, with 
anger, the unpleasant fact of having constant German 
fighter patrols over our own aerodromes in Greece, so that 
our pilots could not take off. It is perhaps incredible, 
but I can assure the Committee it is true, that we who 
were at Maleme in Crete were rarely in a position to put 
more than two aircraft into the air for continuous patrol 
during the daylight hours... these are the facts; 
there were no aircraft. I cannot help feeling that at this 
stage of the war we ought to have had them... . 

‘““ At Maleme there were eight or ten Bofors guns— 
the Germans have now got them... these were 
knocked out because there were no heavy anti-aircraft 
guns to keep off aircraft which were out of range of lighter 
guns. There is a great shortage of multiple half-inch 


guns. . 


Mr. Brabner went on to speak of tanks in a passage which 
attracted great attention. He said our tanks were too slow... 


‘ 


‘... between 70 and 80 per cent. broke down before 
they ever saw the enemy, for reasons of which I am sure the 
Minister is well aware . . . another matter is the import- 
ance of dive-bombers to our Army and our Air Force. 
It is quite clear that in Syria, Libya and Greece a dive- 
bomber of some description was necessary.” 


His speech ended with a plea for more selection in supply. 
Had we made up our minds how we were going to win this 
war. At present our productive resources were strained in 
order to produce a little of everything. Did we want aircraft 
or tanks? ‘“‘ Everything we produce to-day is worth twice 
what it will be in twelve months’ time.” 


THE speeches we have quoted are typical. They give the tone 
of the debate. Lieutenant Brabner was followed by Major 
Guest, Conservative member for N.W. Camber- 
well, who also spoke with knowledge. “I live 
in a munition factory all day.’’ He sees great 
waste of time owing to the confusion in orders and changes in 
decision. Mr. Mander, Liberal member for Wolverhampton, 
voiced the almost universal feeling of alarm at the appointment 


A Serious 
Indictment 
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of Lord Beaverbrook to be Minister of Supply. ‘“. . . he will 
make the fur fly, but will the final result be to the advantage 
of the war effort as a whole?’’ Remembering what happened 
to aircraft production and the chaos into which this was 
plunged by Beaverbrook methods, we may feel doubtful, 
Mr. Hopkinson, Independent member for Mossley, who spoke 
later, felt more than doubtful. He does not envy the Ministers 
who will have to clear up after Lord Beaverbrook. Mr, 
Hopkinson had a great deal to say about aircraft design and 
production. He believes that we have wasted “ hundreds of 
millions of pounds ”’ on this, that the contract system is all 
wrong, and that the 


ce 


“ labour position in the aircraft factories and in munition 
works generally is really getting appalling. The men 
themselves say that they are not producing what they 
should because of the incompetence of the management, 
The management say that it is due to the laziness and 
absenteeism of the men. The horrible fact of the matter 
is that both are right up to the hilt.” 


Mr. Hopkinson’s speech was forthright and well informed, 
and it ruffled the Mandarinate. He had dared to criticise a 
Minister, Mr. Bevin, saying that ‘‘ the labour question had 
been grossly mishandled for the last twelve months.” How 
shocking! Mr. Bevin is a member of the War Cabinet. 
“‘ Grossly mishandled,”’ indeed! The debate on this day was 
replied to by Mr. Harold Macmillan, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Supply. The House listened to him sym- 
pathetically, for he is now the Toad under Lord Beaverbrook’s 
harrow. The debate went on all the next day when criticisms, 
never captious and always well informed, continued to be 
offered. On this day Colonel Moore Brabazon replied with 
jokes and wise-cracks, making no serious reply of any kind. 
The feeling caused by this was so great that Mr. Churchill 
had to promise another day for discussion. He will need 
more than oratorical skill to quiet the House and country. 
[Quotations are from Hansard.] 


THE Government benefits greatly by the paper shortage 
which prevents the knowledge of what is said in Parliament 


need 


‘tage 
nent 
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from reaching the public. There was a debate 
ee in the House of Lords on July 15 on the break- 
ven down of the Government food arrangements 
which would have driven the Ministers concerned from office 
had it been made better known. Occurring, as it did, in the 
twilight caused by the present lack of publicity, it has attracted 
little attention, but it must not go unmentioned here. The 
debate was opened by Lord Dawson of Penn, who is greatly 
concerned with the nation’s health in the coming winter owing 
to the egg famine caused by the Government’s anti-poultry 
policy and the prospect of the shortage of milk in the near 
future. In an admirable speech he spoke of the inestimable 
value of eggs and milk in making meals not only nourishing 
but enjoyable. He was followed by Lord Davies, who urged 
that ‘‘ everything should be done to encourage the maximum 
amount of food being produced in this country.” He pointed 
out that milk had been sacrificed to beef, and he quoted a 
letter from the director of the most important agricultural 
economic institute in the country who said that the Govern- 
ment ‘‘ had not produced a single extra loaf of bread, gallon 
of milk, or pound of meat.’”’ Lord Davies ranged from the 
waste in the army to the waste of fish—r70 boxes of fresh 
herrings thrown back on one occasion into the sea. The Duke 
of Norfolk’s Ministerial answer on these serious matters was 
so unsatisfactory—the poultry were to continue to be cut 
down, there would be “‘ a slight shortage of milk . . . no one 
could possibly tell what the figures will be . . .”’ that from 
the moment he sat down the debate became animated—and 
Lord Addison dealt faithfully with the shortages created by 
the Food Ministry, milk, tomatoes, potatoes. This last was 
entirely the result of Ministerial muddle. The Minister of 
Food, Lord Woolton, had created hordes of officials, he had 
spent millions on unnecessary advertisements, he had not 
increased, rather diminished food. The most appalling 
muddles, said the speakers, were the egg muddles and the jam 
muddles. 


THE story told by Lord Addison of the Women’s Institute 
jam-making muddle deserves full space. Here it is. The 
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problem was to get the fruit out of the count 

ane onl fame gardens into the jam-making factories, oa 
instead of leaving the trade to buy the fruit they wanted, a 
scheme was started to get the Women’s Institutes to make 
the jam “communally.” Blessed word! The Women’s 
Institutes were to borrow £25; this was not easy, but if it had 
been the money would have been wasted. For it was to have 
been spent on “a great variety of equipment ’”’ such as gjl 
stoves, which are unobtainable, and if obtainable are not 
able to be provided with fuel. The picture of thousands of 
Women’s Institutes hunting for non-existent oil stoves and 
paraffin was drawn by Lord Addison and is grotesque. Fortu- 
nately it has been prevented from materialising by the good 
sense of the women, for most of the Institutes simply fell away 
and didnothing. In regard to eggs the confusion has been much 
greater and the loss to the country tremendous. Millions of 
eggs have been collected into places where there was no 
preserving plant. They have gone bad. In the meantime 
people living next door to poultry farms have been unable 
to buy fresh eggs, and as private individuals have not been 
allowed to get eggs at all for preserving, it seems there is no 
reserve of eggs anywhere. We have said nothing about the 
loss to the land of the fertility provided by poultry, nor of the 
loss to the country of the suppression of the small producer. 
The series of actions by the Minister of Food had spread 
alarm and despondency among hundreds of thousands of 
producers of food and there had been, in consequence, a 
wholesale and unnecessary slaughter of hens. Thus Lord 
Addison. He was followed, not less weightily by Lord Teviot. 
Lord Woolton had literally no answer save that America 
would send us food. He was followed by Lord Perry, who, 


like the boy scouts, did, at least, one good deed. He com- 


plained of Lord Woolton’s “‘ Gestapo.”” This has since been 
dissolved. But he left a barbed sting in the Food Minister 
on the carrot question. Lord Woolton had caused the price 
of carrots to rise astronomically by advertising them at the 
public expense. The debate was continued by Lord Delaware 
and wound up by Lord Dawson. It should be re-printed and 
distributed by some association which wishes to show how 
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Socialism works. A postscript might be added on how to 
make a coal shortage ! 


It was at the end of May that the Secretary of Mines told 
an astonished House of Commons that there was a shortage 

of coal and that we had only got three weeks’ 
Coal. supply in hand. The enormity of this situa- 
tion will be realised when it is remembered that we have, for 
years, not only produced all the coal we require, but have 
exported millions of tons annually. Now our continental 
markets have been closed to us for over a year and yet we 
are baldly told that we have not got enough for ourselves. 
How has this happened? The answer must be that the 
same lack of foresight and understanding which has created 
the shortage of milk, eggs and potatoes, has been at work 
in another Government department. Ministers must take 
the blame for recently allowing pits to close and the drift of 
some 80,000 miners away from coal-getting. But it would 
not be fair to put the whole blame on the present Government. 
For the last few years a system of quotas, controls and 
balances has made coal mining very difficult. This legisla- 
tion was no doubt well meant, but it is now very hampering. 
Now we must expect drastic rationing. Not the ridiculous 
ton a month ration we have heard of, but some curtailment 
of the use of coal by manufacturers, railways and private 
people. The policy of laisser faire, of slothful neglect must, 
in the coal question as well as in other matters, be 
abandoned. 


WE go to press before the Prime Minister has made his state- 
ment on our defective war production. Hecan have no illusions 

as to the intensity of feeling roused by our 
roe Sess lack of war planning. All that we have heard 
and all that we see around us demonstrates the fact that the 
Cabinet is not a team pulling together, but a pack of rival 
departmental chiefs who, to quote The Times “ jostle and 
compete with one another, for goods essential to our war 
diort. We owe much gratitude to the members of Parliament 
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who have focussed public attention on this subject in the 
debates from which we have quoted. 

Certain Ministerial changes have been announced. Mr, 
Duff Cooper is sent to the Far East on some un-named mission, 
He and Mr. Harold Nicolson will both be relieved to quit 
the Ministry of Information. Mr. Brendan Bracken and Mr, 
Thurtle take their places. The first named has an immeasur. 
able advantage over all his predecessors. He is a crony of 
Mr. Churchill’s and will therefore have that access to him 
which is denied to most of Mr. Churchill’s colleagues in the 
Cabinet. 


It is known that a large number of people are imprisoned in 
England without trial under laws passed by Parliament at 
the beginning of the war which gave power to 
the Home Secretary to shut up whom he 
pleased for as long as he liked. On June 27 a test case was 
brought in the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice. The plaintiff, Mr. John Roland Smeaton Stuart, 
sued the two Home Secretaries who have had office lately, 
Sir John Anderson and Mr. Herbert Morrison, for alleged false 
imprisonment. The interest of the proceedings lay in the 
judgment which was given against the plaintiff. In this, Mr. 
Justice Tucker, made it quite clear that there was no recourse 
in the Courts to be had against the decision of the Home 
Secretary. 


Habeas Corpus 


ce 


. regulation 18B made it clear that the person 
to decide matters arising under it was not to be any ad 
hoc tribunal or any of his Majesty’s Judges, but the Home 
Secretary himself. The Court had no jurisdiction to sit as 
an appellate tribunal on any decision reached by the Home 
Secretary, much less had it any power to try any such cast 
itself to see whether it would have come to the same conclusion 
as the Home Secretary. It had, nevertheless, the right 
under its habeas corpus jurisdiction to see that the powers 
conferred on the Home Secretary by the regulations were, 
properly exercised. 

“It was sought by the action to invite the Court to 
go beyond that and to inquire into the case on its merits 
and ascertain whether or not there was reasonable cause 
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for the belief that it was necessary to detain Mr. Stuart. 
The Court had in his (his Lordship’s) opinion no juris- 
diction to embark on any such inquiry. Mr. Stuart must 
satisfy the Court that the order for his detention was 
wrongly made on the ground of some irregularity in it, 
with the addition that it was open to him to establish 
that the Home Secretary had failed to apply his mind to 
one of the matters essential under regulation 18B, in 
which case he would have a claim for damages. 

“His Lordship, having reviewed the evidence on the 
point, said that he was quite unable to reach the con- 
clusion that the Home Secretary had failed to apply his 
mind to the question whether it was necessary to exercise 
control over Mr. Stuart. In a proper case it might be 
sufficient proof that the Home Secretary had so applied his 
mind to establish no more than that the detained person had 
been a member of the British Union. It would depend on 
the particular facts—for example, the part which a 
detained person had played in that organisation. It was 
not necessary for the Home Secretary to be satisfied that 
Mr. Stuart, after leaving the British Union, had been a 
party to some overt act rendering it necessary to exercise 
control over him. There was clearly evidence on which 
the defendants had been entitled to exercise their dis- 
cretion as they had exercised it.” (Zhe Times Report, 
our italics.) é 

This seems to us to abolish habeas corpus and to go back 
to the evil days of one man arbitrary power. No one doubts, 
in such cases as have arisen in consequence of the war, that 
the Home Secretary has tried to come to an honest decision. 
That is not the point, which is that one man should not have 
so much power over another as to be able to imprison him 
without trial. The accused should be able to have recourse to 
the law courts. 


Many members of the House of Commons evidently became 

uneasy after reading Mr. Justice Tucker’s clear statement of 
the present condition of the law, for sixty 

to Better members put their names to a resolution on 
Wednesday, July 16. It runs as follows :— 


‘This House, whilst recognising the need for Regu- 
lation 18B as a war-time emergency measure, is of the 
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opinion that with the information now available to the 
authorities some modification is overdue of a regulation 
which undermines the whole system of English juris. 
prudence and entrusts without any limitation a dis. 
cretionary power over the liberty of the subject, includi 
members of this House, to a single Minister of the Crown.” 
This resolution is not dictated by sympathy for the 
internees, but by a desire that the war should not be used as 
a weapon to destroy the liberties we are fighting for. 


SoME people never learn. The pacifists, for instance, to whom 
we owe much of our present troubles, for they persuaded our 
ra politicians that popularity would follow dis- 
ee gi armament. Not content with their success in 
promoting a second World War, they are now 
actively getting to work to ensure that there shall be a third 
one. At a council meeting of the League of Nations Union 
held on June 26-27, a “ new plan ”’ was produced which bore 
a terrible resemblance to the old one. It is curious that 
people so guilty of misjudgment, whose every political opinion 
has been shown to be mischievous, whose internationalism has 
been so disastrous to the world, should wish to push themselves 
again into the limelight. The shades of repentance for their 
past errors would be more seemly. Men and women of any 
sensitiveness, of any patriotism, would be appalled at the 
havoc made by events in the plans they were so eager to press 
upon us, and their thick-skinned search for publicity at all 
costs is surprising. They must be pachydermatous indeed. 
But we have to guard against them, for if they have not got 
judgment or patriotism, if they are unaware of what ordinary 
people feel about them and their doings, they are good at 
intrigue and they are adept at getting hold of politicians and 
persuading them that they command votes. The latest 
person to be caught by their story is Mr. Winston Churchill. 
He has become a Vice-President of the League of Nations 
Union. This step will seriously injure him in the estimation 
of his fellow-countrymen who not only want to win the war, 
but who also do not wish, a second time, to throw away the 
Peace under the sinister auspices of the Pacifists. 
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THE ECONOMIST gives the following table of 


oo civilian casualties in air raids during the 10 
months since intensive bombing started. 

fotal Sept-Dee., 1940 a a 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
21,669 30,556 52,225 

1941 -— i 
January ‘ ‘ 1,502 2,012 3,514 
February : ‘ 789 1,068 1,857 
March - + 4,259 4,794 9,053 
April. . . 6,065 6,926 12,991 
May . - 5,394 5,181 10,575 
June. , . 399 461 860 
Totals to date . 40,077 50,998 91,075 


THERE is no more important post in England than that of 
editor of The Times. This paper has been a paramount 
influence in our public life for a century and 
the recent re-organisation of the British Press 
into great syndicates has enhanced the position of the only 
London newspaper which, since the disappearance of the 
Morning Post, stands outside all these combinations. The 
public were therefore deeply interested in the announcement 
that Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, who has been editor of The Times 
for 18 years, and who before that had been editor for another 
17, was retiring from the editorship. Everyone will be sorry 
that he could not hold his post until the war was over, for he 
has the combination of qualities that make a great editor. 
Mr. Dawson started life as a civil servant, he went to 
South Africa in the great days of hopefulness after the Boer 
War and there fell under the influence of Lord Milner whose 
private secretary he became, and who remained his constant 
and devoted friend. Of all the men who afterwards called 
themselves ‘‘ Milner men,”’ Geoffrey Dawson was the one who 
talked the least about it and yet best remembered what he 
had learned. He remained in South Africa when Lord Milner 
left, becoming editor of the Star, of Johannesburg, and never 
was any paper anywhere better edited. It was soon evident 


The Times 
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that a journalist of genius had been found. A few years later 
Lord Northcliffe boldly chose young Dawson to be editor of 
The Times. The choice was instantly justified, and The Times 
entered on the period of its greatest influence. He has all the 
qualities needed for leading a great paper and perhaps the 
most important of these is the power of leading men and 
keeping them happy. Mr. Dawson is succeeded by Mr, 
Barrington Ward, D.S.O., M.C., who has long been a member 
of the staff. 


WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR 


In consequence of numerous requests from its readers, 
the address delivered by Brigadier-General J. H. 
Morgan, K.C., D.L., to Welsh miners at the inaugura- 
tion of the Rhondda Valley “‘ War Weapons Week” 
on March 25, and published in The National Review of 
May last, is now reprinted as a pamphlet for issue to 
the general public. Copies can be obtained at the price 
of 3d. each or, including postage, 4d. each, from the 
Rolls House Publishing Company, 2 Bream’s Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, London. 


THE RUSSIAN PHASE 


Tals article is being written at the beginning of a fortnight 
as critical as any in history. Germany invaded Russia three 
weeks ago. After fierce and prolonged fighting, a pause came. 
Another tempest of armoured and motorised battle must 
follow. Its outcome will be critical for the entire remaining 
course of the war. 

The past month has seen other major developments 
besides the German attack on Russia which was by far its 
most important single event. President Roosevelt’s decision 
to send troops to Iceland is a further long step towards 
America’s participation in the war. Our own strategic 
bombing of Western Germany has attained an intensity which 
must either produce positive results or else must bring about 
areassessment of the contribution that the air arm can make 
tovictory. The armistice agreement in Syria signed at Acre 
on July 14 multiplies our already immense responsibilities in 
the Middle East, where the course of future events must turn 
largely on the outcome of the struggle in Russia. There are 
reasons for believing that the Axis position in Libya has 
weakened, at least momentarily. Finally, Russia’s entry 
into the war on our side and America’s occupation of Iceland 
reduces the outstanding diplomatic and strategic uncer- 
tanties to two: Japan and Spain. It is not improbable that 
me or both of these uncertainties may soon be resolved. 

Germany invaded Russian territory at dawn on Sunday, 
June 22. Strategic preliminaries occupied the first stage of 
fighting. The net effect of territorial changes in Eastern 
Europe since September, 1939, was to interpose between 
Germany and Russia a belt of land some 300 miles broad in 
the north and 100 miles broad in the south stretching from 
the Gulf of Finland to the Black Sea. The Baltic States, 
Partition Poland east of the River Bug, the Bukovina and 
Bessarabia constituted this belt, which as a whole under 
Russian administration formed one of the most extensive 
buffers ever inserted by deliberate policy between two great 
Powers throughout history. Since Germany could not 
oganise and launch an attack against Russia proper from 
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bases far to the west, the first German task was to cut a Way 
through the buffer belt and drive back or, if possible, destroy 
the Russian forces there. Conversely, the function of the 
Soviet troops in this area was to fight a delaying action durj 
which the lengthy process of Russian mobilisation could be 
completed, and to inflict upon the attacking Germans the 
maximum possible casualties in men and material. 

Broadly speaking, both sides achieved their aims during 
the first fortnight. The Germans made a fairly rapid clearance 
in Lithuania and Latvia, occupying Riga (in south central 
Latvia) and Dvinsk (in south-eastern Latvia) some ten days 
after hostilities began. In the central sector opposite White 
Russia their progress was somewhat faster ; but to the south, 
in the areas west of the Ukraine and south-west of Bessarabia, 
the Russian defences seem to have been stronger and the 
Germans advanced more slowly. In these southern sectors 
both Rumanian and Hungarian troops joined in the fighting. 
The German advance was nowalk-over. The Russians fought 
well; apparently retreated in most places as units and in 
order ; and, where surrounded, went on fighting, often far to 
the rear of the German advance columns, until their forma- 
tions broke up—or were broken—into semi-guerrilla bands 
which continued to engage German units and to harass the 
German lines of communication. 

Except in the central sector which the Germans reached 
in about eight days, there was no fighting on the territory 
of Russia proper for practically a fortnight. North of the 
central sector the Germans began the third week of their 
attack with assaults against Russian positions at Ostrov, 
Polotsk and Lepel, towns some 20 or 30 miles east of the pre- 
1939 Russian frontier. Ostrov is about 30 miles south of 
Lake Pskov and about 200 miles south-west of Leningrad. 
Polotsk and Lepel lie roughly 150 and 180 miles south of 
Ostrov. In the central sector the principal fighting during 
this period took place around Borisov and Bobruisk. Both 
towns lie on the River Beresina, respectively north-east and 
south-east of Minsk, Borisov some 50 miles south of Lepel and 
Bobriusk some go miles south-east of Borisov. South of the 
central sector the Germans were still on the whole west or south- 
west of the territory of Russia proper. 

During the third week of hostilities, fighting roughly along 
this line was severe. The Germans attacked strongly and in 
force. The Russians resisted stoutly, often counter-attacked, 
and appear in the main to have held their positions. Certainly 
there was no German break-through. Four or five days of 
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hard battle were followed by a lull long enough for running 
repairs to be made to damaged tanks and other vehicles and 
matériel and for forward supplies to be brought up, but too 
short to give proper rest to troops sorely worn after three 
weeks of constant marching and fighting, or to permit of any 
major realignment of the forces on either side. The fourth 
week of hostilities opened with a resumption of fighting, a 
German advance to Pskov (some 30 miles north of Ostrov) 
and Vitebsk (some 50 miles east of Polotsk), and a Russian 
announcement that certain important positions on the River 
Dnieper 30 miles east of Bobruisk had been recaptured. 

Developments in the next stage depend on the objectives, 
strategy and powers of the German and Russian forces 
respectively. The ultimate German aim must be to destroy 
the Russian Army and Air Force as fighting bodies. The 
immediate German objectives appear to be Leningrad, Moscow 
and Kiev. Militarily and economically, the Ukraine is a 
more important objective. Despite the industrial develop- 
ment of other areas in the Urals, Trans-Caucasia and Siberia, 
the Ukraine still produces three-fifths of Russia’s coal, iron 
ore and pig iron, 70 per cent of her aluminium, and a large 
proportion of the heavy engineering products upon which 
modern industrialised war depends. Its land forms part of 
the famous “‘ black earth”’ region, agriculturally fertile and 
abundant. Even though much of the Soviet Union’s most 
important military output may lie outside the Ukraine, the 
loss of the basic materials it produces would strike a heavy 
blow at Russia’s fighting strength, especially if the old- 
established engineering industries of Leningrad and Moscow 
were also taken. But not even the capture of Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kiev and the Ukraine would necessarily destroy the 
Russian Army and Air Force as effective fighting organisa- 
tions; and it is this destruction which the Germans must 
achieve. 

Strategically, Leningrad appears at the time of writing to 
be most endangered. The Germans are attacking against 
Leningrad from Pskov north eastwards. An eastward drive 
dong the northern coast of Estonia from Narva near the 
Russo-Estonian frontier must be expected. Simultaneously, 
finnish and German forces are attacking along the Karelian 
Ithmus from the north-west and against Murmansk and 
fom Salla in northern Finland. Kiev and the Ukraine are 
xposed to a triple attack; from the north, by a turning 
movement from the Bobruisk-Mogilev area on the Upper 
Dnieper which would swing south and skirt the eastern edge 
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of the Pripet Marshes ; from the centre, by an attack from 
west to east along the frontier; and from the south-east 
along the strongly fortified and defensible but nevertheles; 
lengthy and exposed salient of the Dniester. For the time 
being at all events Moscow appears to be less immediately 
imperilled, though a direct advance along the famous Vitebsk. 
Smolensk road which Napoleon followed in 1812 might in 
favourable circumstances be easier than the longer south. 
easterly route from Leningrad. 

Knowledge of the facts is too slight for speculation about 
the further course of the Russian campaign to serve any 
useful purpose. All that can be done is to analyse a few of the 
main factors involved. 

(1) The terrain which the German armies have already 
covered and much of the ground on which they are now 
engaged is unfavourable to armoured and motorised opem- 
tions. The Baltic States and Northern Russia between 
Leningrad and the former Russo-Estonian-Latvian frontier 
comprise in the main very flat, low-lying country, in many 
areas studded with lakes and cut by numerous small streams 
which are tributaries of the larger rivers in a great wet region. 
Bogs and marshes are extensive. Forests are far-reaching and 
large. Farther south the valleys of the Beresina and the 
Upper Dnieper are also low-lying, wet, marshy and thickly 
forested. Still farther south comes the broad barrier of the 
Pripet Marshes which stretch roughly from Pinsk in Poland 
south-eastwards almost as far as Kiev. Their length from 
west to east is some 200 miles; they are about 150 miles 
broad from north to south ; their area is some 30,000 square 
miles. Individual marshes are often from 200 to 600 square 
miles in extent. They intermingle with ponds, small lakes and 
moving sands, vast forests. South of the Pripet Marshes lie 
extensive morasses in the valley of the Upper Dniester and 
the hilly, much-cut plateaux of Southern Volhynia and 
Western Podolia. Much of Bessarabia is also a forested and 
marshy country, deeply cleft by the tributaries of the Pruth 
and the Dniester; or, in the south, a steppe area which 
merges into the sandy soils, salt marshes and lagoons of the 
coastal belt along the Black Sea. 

Country like this is difficult for any army, and still more 
difficult for armies moving along with tanks, caterpillar 
tracked and cumbrous artillery, and heavily laden supply 
lorries. Where the ground is wet, soft and forested, lines of 
communications must keep to the roads, which are few and 
as a rule so poorly constructed that much traffic soon cuts 
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their surface to bits. Where motorised columns can leave 
the roads—as in Poland farther west—the sandy soil clogs 
the wheels often axle-deep, chokes the nostrils, throat and 
lungs with fine dust, and fatigues those who must march 
through it. Nor are railways a solution, for at the Russian 
frontier the gauge changes—and the Russians are leaving 
little, if any, rolling stock behind for German use. 

Nature has not merely safeguarded this area ; she attacks 
the hasty invader with her own legions. In the forests and 
wet marshy country, flies, gnats and mosquitoes are a veritable 
plague ; and the Germans have already complained of their 
ravages. Rain is another factor, important and incalculable. 
Hitler has thus far enjoyed extraordinarily good weather for 
his conquest. There is no reason why he should continue to 
doso. In this region Tolstoy tells us that the summer of 1812 
was stormy. 

East of most of the present area of fighting lie the complex 
defences in depth which are popularly miscalled the Stalin 
Line. Neither their location nor their characteristics are 
exactly known. They are understood, however, to extend 
from the Russian frontier near Narva on the Gulf of Finland 
south to the Black Sea. Their depth is said to vary from 
about 25 to about 75 miles, and to average 40 miles over their 
entire length. They are understood not to be fortifications 
of the Maginot type, but a system of strong points which take 
full advantage of the terrain and upon which mobile defence 
action can be based. 

The Germans claimed in a special High Command com- 
munique issued on July 12 to have “ broken through ”’ the 
Stalin Line “at all decisive points.”” They repeated their 
claim on July 13, when they also alleged that “ the supply 
bases required for the continuation of operations by the 
German Tank Army have been brought forward close to the 
former Stalin Line.’’ Details are too few to judge whether 
these statements have any foundation of fact even in the 
region east of Vitebsk and Bobruisk in the Central White 
Russian sector where it is possible at the time of writing that 
advanced German tank elements have pierced some at least 
of the Stalin defences. Even here, if these defences are 
designed deliberately to yield on impact and allow an assailant 
through before closing behind him, there is not yet evidence 
that a real breach has been made through which the German 
columns can pour massive formations. Elsewhere along the 
1,000 or 1,200 mile front from the Gulf of Finland to the 
Black Sea there are no signs that the Germans have yet even 
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attacked the Stalin defences, much less broken through 
them. 

(2) In every previous continental campaign in this war 
Germany has had command of the air. There are no signs 
that she is in this position as regards Russia. On the con. 
trary, German complaints about Russian air attack ar 
conclusive evidence that a hard fight in the air is still jp 
progress. Both sides are using their aircraft mainly to 
support land activity. Long-distance strategic raids have 
apparently been few. The Russians have produced some new 
machines with effective performance. Losses on both sides 
have certainly been heavy, though the figures of the alleged 
Russian losses given in the German communiqués are sheerly 
fantastic. The problems of ground organisation, main- 
tenance and spares are probably more difficult on the Russian 
side than on the German. But the Russian Air Force has 
certainly shown itself to be larger and more efficient than 
many observers thought. Its continued effectiveness is one 
of the most important factors in the entire campaign. 

(3) Another outstanding factor is matériel. Both in 
quality and quantity the Russians have surprised many 
observers in this field also. Too little is accurately known for 
judgment, or for comparison with German matériel ; but the 
Russians plainly have masses of tanks, many of them of very 
good quality, as well as large supplies of other modern weapons. 
The Russian Army was supposed before the war to possess 
heavy fire-power ; and the fighting to date suggests that this 
is in fact the case. It may be inferred that efficiency in the 
factories supplying the Red Army with arms was always 
higher than in most factories—particularly those which 
foreigners were allowed to visit some years ago; and that, 
during a period when the spread of mechanisation was raising 
the level of mechanical skill generally throughout Russia, 
much of the best was diverted to the Soviet fighting forces. 

(4) Organisation and the factors affecting it must prove 
outstandingly important on both sides. Distances are huge 
and, to the extent that supplies must be drawn from primary 
bases far to the rear, are unfavourable to Germans and 
Russians alike. The Russians may have brought much 
material forward within comparatively easy reach of the 
Stalin defences and their forward positions. The Germans 
can scarcely have accumulated major supply bases much 
farther forward than Warsaw—which is some 400 miles west 
of their advanced forces fighting along the Dnieper. The 
ruthless destruction of everything useful to the invader—the 
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so-called “‘ scorched earth ’”’ policy—which Stalin prescribed 
in his broadcast of July 3, and which (as German complaints 
show) is being largely carried out, makes it impossible for the 
German armies to live off the country. Russian guerrilla and 
semi-guerrilla activities to the rear and along lines of com- 
munications must also heighten German supply difficulties. 

The other side of the problem is human. The Germans 
are naturally better and more experienced organisers than the 
Russians, whose inefficiency in this respect is historically 
notorious. The German General Staff has proved its ability 
to organise the supplies of its armies repeatedly. Against 
these facts stand the bitter Russian experience of the Warsaw 
offensive in 1920 and the conclusions which Russian military 
students and writers drew from it. A break-down in supplies 
was one Major reason why that offensive failed ; and Russian 
students of strategy have insisted since then that, above all 
in modern warfare, operations in the field must be solidly 
based on organisation, production and transport in the rear. 

How all these and other disparate and incommensurable 
factors affecting organisation will work themselves out cannot 
beforecast. All that is clear is that the importance of organisa- 
tio is enormous and may be decisive; and that, on the 
Russian side, it is at least possible that the Soviet forces have 
learnt and applied some of the teachings of past experience. 

(5) Another major factor is Russian strategy as con- 
ditioned by tactics and strength. If possible, the Russians 
will obviously stand firm along roughly their present posi- 
tions. If strong enough, they will counter-attack at what 
they judge the right moment ; and the German armies will 
then have to show their powers on the defensive for the first 
time in the history of the Third Reich. The critical question 
is what Russian strategy will be if German pressure suffices 
to drive the Russian armies back, but not to effect their 
dissolution. 

Conjecture—which at present is alone possible—suggests 
that in this contingency the Russians will seek primarily to 
defend the Ukraine and the Moscow area, and that Leningrad 
will occupy a secondary place in their strategy except to the 
extent necessary to ward off or weaken a German threat from 
the north. The defence of the Ukraine and Moscow would 
entail the disadvantage of dividing the Russian forces. But 
unless the Germans are able to disintegrate the Russian 
amies—which for the moment is not assumed—the existence 
of two substantial Russian forces around Moscow in Central 
Russia and in the Ukraine in the south would itself create 
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grave and most thorny problems for the German High 
Command. German strategy in this case would probably 
seek to contain the Russians in one area while concentrating 
sufficient strength to annihilate those elsewhere. But this 
would be no easy task in a country where distances are 
enormous, supplies scant, lines of communication long and 
exposed, the population bitterly hostile, and guerrilla activity 
intense and harassing. 

At this stage it would be pointless to speculate about the 
situation on the alternative assumption that the Germans dy 
succeed in the near future in destroying and disintegrating 
the Russian armies. Even in this event the Germans would 
not have conquered Russia, and would certainly be far from 
the time when they could set about the effective organisation 
of its resources for their own military use. For it is clear that 
Russian strategy will seek at all costs to avoid disintegration 
and to maintain an organised force capable of fighting the 
invader however far he may pursue. Upon the insight and 
effectiveness of Russian strategy, no less than upon Russian 
tactics and Russian strength, much of the immediate course 
of events must depend. 

(6) Strategy turns largely on the quality of the High 
Command. Here we are practically on unknown ground, 
The present German High Command obviously includes men 
of high ability and great military talent. In the Russian 
High Command the purge of two or three years ago must have 
left its mark. But in the Russo-Finnish War—as Mr. Geoffrey 
Cox, a notably informed, intelligent and objective observer, 
has testified (in The Red Army Moves)—the Russians showed 
both capacity and the ability to learn from their mistakes; 
and in its final and successful stage the Finnish campaign was 
well planned and well organised. Nor does the appointment 
(announced on July 11) of Marshals Voroshilev, Timoshenko, 
and Budyonny respectively to command the North-Western, 
Western, and South-Western sectors resolve the problem. All 
that is clear is that the relative quality of the German and 
Russian High Commands will play an important part in the 
outcome ; and that, at this stage, there is no sufficient reason 
to prejudge the issue. 

(7) In armies of relatively the same size—as is the case 
with Russia and Germany—and a similar level of equipment, 
morale is perhaps the most decisive single factor. The 
Russian soldier is traditionally brave. His courage, tenacity 
and doggedness in the field have been proven beyond questi 
throughout modern history. In the last war, despite incredible 
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disadvantages the Russians stood up to fire and fought back 
although monstrous corruption and inefficiency on a patho- 
logical scale had robbed them of weapons, munitions, clothing 
and supplies to an extent that constitutes one of the classic 
scandals of military annals. In the present struggle there can 
be no reason to hold that his courage will be less. His equip- 
ment certainly could not be worse than in 1914, and (as we 
have already seen) it is in fact much better and much more 
plentiful. 

The Russians stand up well to fatigue. They have a 
practically fatalistic disregard of casualties ; nor is their High 
Command inhibited from action by fear of the losses it may 
bring. Patriotism reinforces courage, physical strength, en- 
durance and the capacity to suffer hardship. Nor in the present 
case is there much doubt that the historical antipathy of 
the Slav for the Teuton will feed the fires of anger in men 
outraged by the invasion of their country. 

War proves many things—though of course not all—and 
tests in its ruthless fires the quality of men and societies. It 
uncovers all frauds, lays weakness bare, probes hypocrisies 
and shams to the heart. In war prophecy is impossible ; and 
at an early point analysis breaks down and fails. But when 
every allowance and every qualification is made for the 
manifold unknowns, it does not seem unreasonable or fantastic 
to conclude that in the Russian campaign the Germans will 
have to fight—as they have already fought—harder than ever 
before in the present conflict. Unless all the signs mislead, 
they will not on this occasion have an easy victory. 

In Mein Kampf Hitler himself has stated the ultimate 
motive for his attack on Russia. What he calls his “ Political 
Testament ”’ instructs the German people as follows : 


“Never allow two Continental Powers to exist in 
Europe. Regard every attempt to organise a second 
military Power—or even an attempt to form a State that 
might become a military Power—as an attack against 
Germany. See in such a situation not merely the right 
but the duty by any and every means, including the 
sword, to prevent the rise or crush the existence of any 
State of this character” (Mein Kampf, 1938 edition, 
Pp. 754): 


At present Russia alone is such a State. If Germany defeats 


j} Russia, then over the entire great and continuous land mass 


of Europe, Asia and Africa no other military organisation will 
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exist which possesses to-day a fully organised milit 
strength equal to that of the Third Reich ; and the armoureq 
wolves of the German tank hordes would then prowl anq 
ravage practically at will—until the destruction that is thei 
certain ultimate doom at length overtakes them. 

The bare possibility that such a situation might arise 
confronts us with dangers so grave that the formal obligations 
of the Anglo-Russian military agreement of July 12—which 
Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons on June 15 very 
properly described as an alliance—do no more than express 
in words the imperative strategic and military necessity to 
assist Russia with every means in our power. We are doing 
so. Our weapon is the bomber ; our strategy heavy night— 
and, in suitable conditions, day—attacks on the great indus- 
trial and transport centres and naval bases of western and 
north-western Germany. 

Whether prolonged strategic bombing on large scale can 
suffice as the sole—or even as the main—means to victory 
over the Third Reich is a subject on which a certain scepticism 
may be justified. There can be no doubt, however, that our 
present bombing must affect German production and morale, 
Whether we are in a position to give further effective military 
help in the west cannot now be judged on the facts available 
to the public. Certainly we can afford no more Dunkirks or 
Cretes. But this summer we are at least not repeating with 
Russia our mistake with Poland in September, 1939. What- 
ever strategic bombing can do to ease the pressure on Russia, 
we are doing. And the growth of our bomber force makes it 
certain that our effort will steadily increase. 

Meanwhile, our daylight offensive sweeps over Norther 
France are also growing in power and effectiveness. Daylight 
attack is, of course, the most accurate and efficient method 
of using bomber aircraft ; and we are causing the Germans 
along the invasion coast much trouble and considerable dis- 
organisation by these raids. Strategically even more impor 
tant is the fighter ascendancy we have established. We have 
in effect driven the Germans back from the forward fighter 
bases which they required and used during the Battle of 
Britain last autumn. Provided that this position can be 
maintained, we have thus further reduced the likelihood of 
successful invasion. For whatever the conditions invasion 
requires, it cannot be carried out unless the Germans are able 
to give full fighter support to their attacking aircraft, naval 
units and transport vessels. At least for the time being wt 
have made that impossible. 
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The strategic implications of Russia’s entry into the war 
are manifestly world-wide. With Russia on our side and the 
Syrian campaign successfully ended, it is obvious that no blow 
can now be struck against our Middle Eastern position from 
the north unless Germany defeats Russia or is able successfully 
to attack or seduce Turkey. So long as Russia is a strong 
military power, the latter contingency is remote. In the Far 
East, the repercussions will not be so pleasant. Attack by 
Japan must now be expected ; and there are few strategic or 
other reasons why she should move against the Far Eastern 
Republic—where the Soviet military forces are independently 
organised and strong, as Japan knows after her experiences at 
Changkufeng south-east of Vladivostok in August, 1938, and 
at Nomohan in Outer Mongolia in the summer of 1939. 
Japanese attempts to expand the “‘ East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere (Unlimited) ’’—to use the most unctuous and resonant 
of all the totalitarian euphemisms for naked aggression—are 
much more likely to be directed southwards towards the tin, 
oil and rubber of the Dutch East Indies and the strategic key 
at Singapore of the British Commonwealth’s position in the 
east. 

How all these possibilities will shape is a question that the 
future shrouds. Our own immediate duty is clear. We are 
unable to help Russia on land in the West because we are still 
inadequately armed. Whatever our factories may be doing 
at present, their production is not enough. For us the domi- 
nating, urgent, imperative necessity is still what it has been 
all the year—and, indeed, throughout the war so far: more 
arms ! 

JULES MENKEN. 
July 15, 1941. 


CRETE: A RETROSPECT 


THE article entitled “‘ Islands’ by the present writer, which 
appeared in the June number of The National Review, has 
brought him a number of comments, some appreciative, some 
contemptuous, of the views expressed in it, but the majority 
taking the standpoint that by the time it appeared, the course 
of events in Crete had already shown how mistaken were the 
theories on which it was based. The critics fastened chiefly 
upon my forecast that, when the Germans invaded Crete by 
air, their vanguard of air-borne troops 


“would have as their first mission the securing of a 
landing place on the coast at which the strong forces, 
artillery and supplies, which alone could make defeat of 
the garrison possible, could then be disembarked.” 


It is easy, of course, to produce some justification for the 
italicised passage. The article itself was completed on 
May 20, the day the German air-borne attack on Crete actually 
started, though before news of it had reached the public in 
this country. It was written in the light of the Prime 
Minister’s announcement, on May 7, to the House of Commons, 
of the Government’s decision to defend 


“to the death and without thought of retirement, the 
highly offensive outposts of Crete and Tobruk.” 


Before it appeared, that decision had been modified to the 
extent of withdrawing from Crete, the day before the German 
offensive started, all British air forces, and that withdrawal 
only became known to the public in this country when the 
first accounts of the fighting in Crete began to reach here, about 
May 24. Thus the “ garrison” referred to in the article was 
very different from that on which the burden of the defence 
of Crete actually fell when the attack came. A commentator 
without access to official sources of information may perhaps 
be excused the failure to foresee the modification of a decision 
announced in so authoritative a fashion and with such 
emphasis. 
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With the question of how far the decision to withdraw air 
forces was justified or not from the point of view of the ability 
of a garrison lacking air support to hold out against attack 
on the scale that was—or ought to have been—expected I am 
not here concerned; nor indeed is a sailor qualified to 
formulate a judgment on that issue. Presumably the 
authorities expected the garrison to be able to repel the coming 
attack, and though there may be a number of different 
explanations of how that proved to be a miscalculation, it is 
not possible without full knowledge of the circumstances to 
decide which is the true one. But however that may be, it 
seems Clear that, in writing of sea-borne supplies and reinforce- 
ments “‘ which alone could make the defeat of the garrison 

ssible,’’ I was proceeding on an assumption entirely in line 
with the judgment formed by the highest military authorities 
in the country, who had before them all the information and 
data necessary to a full appreciation of the situation. As far 
as the position on shore was concerned, the assumption proved 
to be as unjustified as the judgment was mistaken ; but at sea, 
the Mediterranean Fleet achieved everything of which those 
acquainted with its quality knew it to be capable, and more 
besides. 

The task allotted to the Fleet was to ensure that no sea- 
borne expedition from the mainland of Greece, held by the 
enemy, should reach the shores of Crete. That task, in view of 
the intensity of air attack to which it was certain to be 
subjected in such confined waters, must inevitably involve 
losses. To deal with an enemy sea-borne expedition, the Fleet 
must get to close quarters with it, and in order to be sure of 
being able to do that, it must cruise well within the operating 
range even of the short-range dive bombers which are its most 
dangerous anatagonist. Even if the sea-borne expedition were 
to try to come only by night—in which case it must start in 
daylight and so be observable by the defending air reconnais- 
sance—the Fleet must be well within dive-bomber range 
during the preceding day, even if it remained then outside the 
confined waters between Crete and the mainland. In such 
circumstances, even if strong British fighter support had been 
available, such as it was possible to provide in the Dunkirk 
operation, losses were to be expected ; without fighter support— 
and all the areas of operation were well outside fighter range 
ofany British airfield except those in Crete—all knew that they 
must be heavy if the enemy chose to concentrate on the Fleet 
with the object of opening the way for a sea-borne invasion. 

That might not have happened, of course. The enemy 
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might from the first have relied on air-borne invasion alone 
to subdue the garrison—as it turned out he would have bee, 
well-advised to do so—in which case he would probably haye 
had few Ju. 87’s to spare for attack on the Fleet, nor woul 
there have been any compelling necessity for it to enter the 
area most dangerous to it. But it was unlikely, and in the 
event, the enemy too seems to have proceeded on the assum 
tion which my critics have blamed me for making, that sea. 
borne forces, artillery and supplies were essential to his 
success. He would hardly have risked the loss of the large 
forces—between 5,000 and 10,000 men, in addition to ammuni- 
tion and supplies—which were actually destroyed at sea if he 
had been confident of success without them. So the Fleet 
knew exactly what it was in for. 

The full story of the Battle of Crete has not yet been told, 
and cannot be for a long time yet. But some part of the Navy’s 
share in it was very graphically described in a broadcast by 
Commander Anthony Kimmins on June 27. He related how 
after the destroyer Juno had been sunk by a bomb on May 21, 
the day the German air-borne troops first achieved a foothold 
in Crete, and a British reconnaissance aircraft had reporteda 
large convoy making for Canea Bay—one of the few practicable 
landing-places—a force of cruisers and destroyers unde 
Admiral Glennie in the cruiser Dido went in at full speed to 
deal with it. They made contact about 11 p.m., sank the two 
Italian destroyers which were its only escort, and annihilated 
the whole convoy—most of which consisted of local wooden 
schooners such as trade amongst the islands of the Atkgean—by 
ramming or gunfire. Another account put the number of 
caiques, each of which carried some 100 men, at not less than 
40, while the small steamers that were also used might have 
carried a few hundred men each, besides ammunition and 
stores. Not a man is known to have survived, so the loss in 
that convoy alone must have been of the order of 5,000 men. 
Admiral Glennie’s force was able after very effectively 
completing its job, to retire from the near vicinity of the 
enemy aerodromes before day broke to allow the bombers to 
get to work. 

The night attempt having completely failed, the enemy 
at once decided to make one by day, relying on bombers, no 
doubt, to clear British warships away and so open the way. 
The decision was acted on as soon as taken, for the very next 
morning another convoy was reported approaching from the 
north. Again cruisers and destroyers, this time unde 
Admiral King in the cruiser Natad, dashed in to the attack. 
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Again the convoy was broken up, dispersed, and many of the 
ships in it sunk. But it was not annihilated like the first, 
pecause this time Admiral King’s ships were the target for 
the heaviest attack by dive-bombers which had hitherto been 
experienced at sea. The Nazad alone had 191 bombs aimed 
ather that day, and she was fortunate in suffering no more than 
superficial damage ; and ships under dive-bombing attack 
cannot ignore the attack and go on about the business on 
which they are engaged; they must take avoiding action, 
twisting and turning as the circumstances of the attack dictate, 
if they are not to offer the bomber the target he likes best. 
They were thus not able to annihilate the second convoy as 
Admiral Glennie’s force had wiped out the first. But they 
broke it up, sank a great many of the ships and caiques which 
composed it, so that the remainder turned back in disorder. 
This took place early in the morning, and about 2 p.m. 
the destroyer Greyhound, still darting here and there, firing 
continuously at ships of the troop convoy whenever her guns 
were not engaged with the dive-bombers that were attacking 
her, was hit by a large bomb and sank almost immediately, her 
guns firing to the last. The destroyers Kandahar and Kingston 
at once went to the rescue of her company, while the cruisers 
Gloucester and F1jt accompanied them in support. The 
bombers all concentrated on the larger ships, wave after wave 
of them attacking first one and then the other, undisturbed 
except for the ships’ own A.A. fire. The Gloucester was hit 
more than once and late in the afternoon, a hit amidships by 
a large bomb sank her, her guns firing to the last though 
her ammunition was by that time nearly exhausted. They 
could then all concentrate on the F7jz. One hit forced her to 
reduce speed which made her an easier target ; another and 
aother finally sank her, though four-fifths of her company 
were picked up by the Kandahar and Kingston which she and 


. [the Gloucester had saved. 


The enemy convoys were finished, and no more made the 
attempt at passage. But two ships which had been in the 
second and had escaped destruction when the British 
destroyers’ attention had to be turned to the sky, made a last 
dlort to reach Crete instead of going back—a longer voyage— 
to their starting point. But they were sighted at dawn by. 


.Jthe 5th Destroyer Flotilla, as they were creeping in to the 


ast near a part of the island which was held by German 
ar-borne troops. None got ashore from them. One was full 
ofsoldiers, who jumped overboard when the destroyers opened 


:fireon her. The other was full of ammunition and blew up 
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when she was set on fire by gunfire. That was the end of 
German attempts to reach Crete by sea, but it brought the 
dive-bombers down again on the destroyers, and after two 
and a half hours of continuous bombing, the Kelly and 
Kashmir were each hit by 1,000-lb. bombs, and sunk. 

What are the lessons to be learned from these events, and 
what do they teach us that we did not know before? I am 
concerned here only with the sea affair, and as to that, I think 
it is safe to say that no student of sea warfare was surprised 
at what occurred, or if he were surprised, it was that the naval 
losses were not, in the circumstances, greater than they 
actually were. There is no lack of appreciation in the Na 
of the immense importance in sea warfare of the air arm—that 
the Navy should have made such a large provision for aircraft 
carriers demonstrates that very clearly. Nor has the Navy 
ever failed to appreciate how shore-base air forces, if large 
enough and unopposed, can dominate an area of sea within 
their reach, just as a coastal battery can do the same thing, 
In the case of Crete, they went into action with their eyes 
open, knowing very well the odds they were facing, and they 
faced them without flinching. 

The lesson to be learned from our defeat in this campaign— 
for we were defeated in the campaign as a whole, in that we 
were turned out of Crete with heavy loss, despite the equally 
heavy losses we inflicted on the enemy in the process—is that 
no one of the three services can develop its full power and 
efficiency alone. It is in co-operation between them, in every 
stage, planning, training, practice and the battle, that the way 
to victory is to be found. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


DEMOCRACY IN INDIA AND THE WAR 


“WuaT effrontery on the part of British statesmen to pro- 
claim that Britain is fighting this war for the freedom of small 
nations, and to make the world safe for democracy, while 
she is holding India in bondage,” is a remark frequently 
heard in Britain and America. It is a striking example of the 
loose thinking common in the two great democracies on the 
Indian problem. The implication is that British Imperialism 
for its Own purposes is denying political liberty to a great 
nation ready and able to guide its own destinies. A less 
extreme view, more widely held, is that the British Govern- 
ment are needlessly delaying the cession of real power to 
Indian leaders, thereby minimising the war effort of India. 

The solution of the political deadlock in India would 
unquestionably stimulate the development of the immense 
military potentialities of India. But vague generalisations 
do not help. What is needed is that public opinion, both in 
Britain and abroad, should grasp the essentials of the problem. 

India is a vast country, almost a continent, with a popula- 
tion of 400,000,000, a medley of races, tongues, creeds, tradi- 
tions and social customs. The injection of British democracy 
has induced a political pattern of bewildering complexity, 
setting up strains and stresses in public life difficult to control. 
One school of thought would prescribe a heavier dose of 
democracy as a remedy ; give the political intelligentsia the 
power it demands; the danger would be negligible since 
ultimate control must for an indefinite period remain in 
British hands by reason of the inability of India to protect 
herself. 

Unfortunately the problem is not so simple as suggestions 
of this kind imply. To begin with, a pre-requisite of 
democracy, national unity, does not exist. That India is 
not a nation is now recognised by practically every school 
of political thought in India except the Hindu Congress. 
The 90,000,000 Moslems claim a separate nationality; a 
similar claim is asserted by the great party of militant Hin- 
duism, the Mahasabha, which repudiates the policy of non- 
violence imposed on Congress by their leader, Mr. Gandhi ; 
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non-Brahmin (Hindu) leaders in Madras are bitterly hostile 
to Congress, which they describe as a Brahmin imperialism, 
To avoid Congress domination they would split up Madras 
into a series of Dravidian provinces, which would involve 
the recognition of a separate Dravidian nationality. The 
70,000,000 outcasts (scheduled castes of the 1935 Act) strenu. 
ously desire political segregation and the setting up afresh 
of the separate electorates originally allowed them by the 
British Government. This again is utterly inconsistent with 
the theory of Indian nationhood. 

There is, then, no Indian nation to be held in bondage, 
Is Britain reluctant to transfer political power to Indian 
hands? To reply to the query let us glance at democracy in 
action in India. The India Act of 1935 conferred autonomy 
on the provinces subject to certain reservations directed 
mainly to the protection of minority interests. The federal 
legislature which included both the States and the provinces 
was vested with practically complete control of the national 
destiny. Of necessity defence and foreign affairs wer 
reserved ; there were further provisions designed to prevent 
discriminatory treatment of minorities and to protect the 
interests of the services. The one great organised party 
which claims to be national but is really Hindu, viz., Congress, 
won the election in seven out of the eleven provinces ; in an 
eighth, Assam, it was able to form a Coalition Government. 
In the Punjab, Sind and Bengal, Moslem Governments were 
set up. 

Congress methods in office were a travesty of democracy; 
in fact most non-Congress politicians describe them as total- 
tarian. The High Command made and unmade ministries, 
dictated policies. Its utter disregard of the popular mandate 
to which it owed its authority, was shown by its withdrawing 
its ministries from the eight provinces in November, 193}, 
ostensibly as a protest against India being involved in the 
war without its consent; actually as a means of bringing 
pressure to bear on His Majesty’s Government in order to 
induce them to hand over power at the Centre to Indian, 
that is, to Congress hands. 

Moslem Governments in Bengal, Sind and the Punjab 
continue to function ; in Assam a new Coalition Government 
has been formed, chiefly Moslem in complexion. 

One of the most unfortunate results of Congress administt- 
tion has been to widen the breach between Hindu and Moslem 
to such an extent that the return to office of Congress in the 
provinces would inevitably lead to civil war. To avoid bein 
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dominated by Congress Moslems demand the setting up of a 
separate Moslem State comprising nearly a third of India. 
Majority rule in India, the Moslems urge, has no relation to 
democratic principles; Congress pay lip service to those 
principles in order to delude the Western politician ; the Hindu 
majority propose to utilise the ballot-box simply in order to 
achieve supreme power. 

The Scheduled Castes (the outcasts) are no longer in love 
with the British type of democracy as a result of their treat- 
ment by Congress. Lured by lavish promises to give the great 
Hindu party their support, they found the ministries they 
had helped to put in office had no intention of fulfilling their 
election pledges ; in point of fact, outcast leaders affirm that 
Congress democracy has resulted in adding political slavery 
to the economic serfdom of the outcast in his relations with 
the Hindus—a strange commentary on Indian democracy. 

The Gandhian policy of the compulsory teaching of 
Hindustani as an all-India Hindu language was deeply 
resented in Dravidian Madras and by the Moslems generally. 
In Madras, in consequence of his promoting non-Brahmin 
agitation against the measure, the leader of the Opposition 
in the Assembly was sentenced to two years imprisonment. 
On several occasions Congress Government muzzled the press 
in order to stifle criticism of their policy. Had Congress been 
inspired by democratic ideals it would have retained the 
loyalty of the outcasts and the non-Brahmins of Madras; a 
display of sympathy might have won over large numbers 
of Moslems ; if it had refrained from antagonising the Princes 
and supported the establishment of federation it might in a 
few years have achieved almost complete power from one 
end of India to the other. This is the view of many Indian 
politicians. 

On the other hand, in the Moslem provinces the Hindu 
indictment of the democracy of the India Act is almost as 
intense as the Moslem attack on the Congress. In Bengal, 
it is asserted, Moslem policy is deliberately framed to hold the 
great Hindu population in subjection ; according to a leading 
Hindu journal, there is nothing to choose between a white 
bureaucrat and a brown minister. In Sind there was a savage 
communal outbreak which led to the migration of thousands 
of Hindus to the Punjab. Sind Hindus implored the British 
Government to suspend the Act and restore Sind to Bombay : 
Hindus of Bengal, the Punjab, and the North-west Province 
regard the abolition of the Act as the only path to safety. 

It is obvious from what has been said that the minorities 
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who have suffered from majority rule are under no delusion 
regarding the transfer of political power in the provinces, 
“We have renounced power, prestige, patronage and all 
that comes with responsible government,’ commented a 
leading Congressman in resigning, at the dictates of the High 
Command, his membership of the Madras corporation, 
Would the position have been otherwise in a federation had 
Congress chosen the path of co-operation instead of attempt. 
ing to force Britain to cede its demands ? That Congress has 
missed a golden opportunity of establishing home rule is no 
fault of the British Government. 

Democracy, at least as reflected in the India Act, in the 
opinion of political leaders representing more than half of 
India, is impossible in existing conditions. It is generally 
recognised that a fresh start will have to be made. In the 
light of recent events Britain cannot be fairly accused of 
reluctance to hand over power to the people’s representatives ; 
but in the desperate crisis she has to face it would not be in 
the best interests of India to initiate a dangerous experiment, 
the more dangerous because of the clash of political ambitions, 
The promise of Dominion Status after the war still holds good. 
Meanwhile a temporary arrangement which would associate 
with Government non-official Indians commanding a reason- 
able measure of political support would be welcomed. That, 
however, is a subject beyond the scope of this article. It is 
reassuring that most of India outside Congress stands behind 
Britain, while paradoxically every Congressman prays for a 


British victory. 
W. P. Barton. 


BATTLE CASUALTIES 


So far (Mr. Churchill has revealed) the war at home and abroad 
has cost us 90,000 lives, and of these at least 85,000 came from 
the Mother Country. In our latest completed campaign, in 
the Battle of Crete, we lost 15,000 men in killed, wounded, 
missing and prisoners. 

Herr Hitler has not yet announced Ais losses, and we may 
be sure that when he does give the figure it will be very far 
short of actuality. His last venture into military mathe- 
matics was on May 4, when he told the Reichstag that the 
German army losses in the campaign in Greece were only 
1,098 killed, 4,752 wounded, and 384 missing. The hardened 
yes-‘men received the information in incredulous but all the 
same admiring silence. ‘‘ Kolossal’’ was the one word to 
describe a lie of such magnificent magnitude. They knew it 
was a lie ; they knew that the doctors in the hospitals could 
tel a very different story ; they remembered what the radio 
correspondents had told of the fierce resistance put up by 
the Australians and New Zealanders, let alone the Greeks. 
They knew that Mr. Churchill had quoted the figure of 
75,000. But only just over a thousand killed! CKolossal ! 
Heil Hitler ! 

The Fuehrer was indeed lying. But his lie was not perhaps 
9 big as it was generally held to be. Some allowance must 
be made for exaggerations in the reports from the front ; 
there is nothing so difficult to estimate in the heat of battle 
as casualties inflicted. If official and unofficial enumerations 
were to be accepted at full face value, then there would soon 
be nobody left to wear a uniform, and battles would be won 
ad lost by minus quantities. 

The German public is, however, mutton-headed enough 
to believe anything. Moreover, a large proportion of the 
German losses in the Balkans were reported to consist of. 
Austrians : perhaps the Fuehrer forgot for the moment that 
they were Germans. . . . It has been suggested, too, that 
he was giving the figures for the divisions which had been 
opposed to the forces of the Empire only. His version of 
tality has always been highly discriminative. 
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Be that as it may, the losses incurred by both sides in the 
first campaigns of the present war have been singularly light, 
Thus it was with intense relief that it was learned that the 
British losses in Norway and France in the campaigns of last 
year included only 13,250 killed. In Norway, Mr. R. K. Law, 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, disclosed in the House 
of Commons on May 15, our losses were 250 killed out of a 
total of 23,800 who took part in the operations between the 
landings on. April 14 and the final evacuation on June 1o, 
1940. In France our casualties were, of course, far heavier, 
but then so were the numbers engaged. The total number of 
British and Imperial troops sent to France between Sep- 
tember, 1939, and June, 1940, was 437,000, and of these 
384,000 were brought away from Dunkirk beach and else- 
where. Some 40,000 were left in France as prisoners of war, 
and the balance, i.e., 13,000, were presumed killed. 

We have no official figures for the French losses duri 
those same first nine months of the war, but we have the 
statement of General de Gaulle, who was Under Secretary for 
War in the Reynaud cabinet, that 60,000 French soldiers had. 
been killed and perhaps 300,000 wounded ; 350,000 French 
prisoners were taken by the Nazis in Belgium and France in 
the first phase of the battle which decided France’s fate, and 
600,000 later. So far as the figures for prisoners taken is 
concerned, these would seem to have been an under-estimate, 
for the Germans claimed that the total number of French 
prisoners amounted to 1,900,000 men, including about 
29,000 officers, and this claim was not disputed by the Vichy 
Government. 

The Germans, according to Hitler, lost 44,294 men in 
Poland: 10,572 killed, 30,322 wounded, and 3,400 missing. 
Their casualties from May Io to the Armistice with France— 
“so far as they can be ascertained ’’—have been given ina 
report by the German High Command as: killed, 27,074; 
missing, 18,384 ; wounded, I111,034—a total of 156,492. 

Obviously and fortunately there has been no such frightful 
butchery as characterised the last war, when the generalship 
on the one side as on the other collapsed despairingly into a 
blood bath. In the first three months of actual fighting in 
1914 the French lost in killed and wounded and prisoners 
854,000 men, while Sir John French’s little army lost 85,000 
men, making a total of 939,000 on the Allied side. The 
Germans during the same period lost 677,000, although they 
were doing the invading and most of the attacking. 

In those three months there was a period of scarcely 
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three weeks—August 21 to September 12—when. the French 
casualties reached the terrific figure of nearly 330,000 men 
killed or prisoners, while the wounded numbered some 280,000, 
making a total of over 600,000. Those were the weeks when 
far more than at Verdun the French were bled white ; their 
infantry charged with all their traditional recklessness in 
their blue coats and red breeches, they spat out their lives 
with “‘ Vive la France!” and ‘“‘ En avant!” on their lips ; 
they were mown down by the machine-guns until the country- 
side for miles was lined with broad bands of blue and red 
corpses. In those first few weeks of the First Great War 
the French Army, Mr. Churchill has written, “‘ received wounds 
which were nearly fatal, and never curable.”’ That it should 
have survived at all, that it should have retained its fighting 
qualities, “‘is the greatest proof of their martial fortitude 
and devotion which History will record.” 

Was Mr. Churchill gifted with more than his customary 
prescience when he wrote that “will”? Certainly in the 
history of the present war there has been as yet no such 
tremendous recovery as marked the armies which had suffered 
so horribly in the winning of the Marne. With the single 
exception of the B.E.F., no army that has been defeated in 
this war has been so savagely mauled, so knocked. about, 
that there has been no fight left init. The Poles, the Belgians, 
the Dutch, the French, the Yugoslavs, the Greeks—all have 
been smashed into complete collapse, broken into ruin. Yet 
in not a single case have the casualties they have suffered 
been such as would have suggested to a general of the last 
war, still less a politician, that there was something wrong 
with his plans. 

In the Battle of France in this war we lost, as we have 
sen, some 13,000 killed. By midnight on July 2, 1916, 
ater two days of the Battle of the Somme, the New Armies of 
Britain had suffered a loss of not less than 60,000, of whom 
more than 20,000 were missing, that is, killed, wounded in 
enemy hands, or prisoners. On July 1, indeed, the British 
Army suffered the greatest loss in a single day in its whole 
lng history. Never had Britons been involved in such 
daughter ; never before or since—and, let us hope, never 
again. : 

Altogether, the British casualties during the five months 
through which the Battle of the Somme dragged its bloody 
‘ourse were just over half a million. At Loos in 1915 they were 
§§,000 ; at Cambrai and Passchendaele in 1917 they totalled 
nearly 400,000. In the great retreat and defensive campaign 
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of 1918 they were over 400,000, and in the victory campaign 
later in the year almost as many. 

The French lost, as we have seen, more than 300,000 
killed, missing, and taken prisoners in the Battle of the 
Frontiers of September, 1914; in defending Verdun their 
casualties were 442,000, of whom 150,000 were slain ; in the 
Somme battles of 1916 they were over 340,000, and in the 
battles of 1918 they totalled 960,000—255,000 “‘ morts sur le 
terrain, disparus et prisonniers.” 

And the Germans? Even in the war of 1914-1918 they 
got off extraordinarily lightly, comparatively speaking. When 
Haig and Robertson could think of no better way to win 
the war than by “ killing Germans,” the enemy losses were 
lighter, often far lighter, than the French and British. In 
the Somme battles of July to October, 1916, the German 
casualties were some 537,000 (82,000 killed, 109,000 missing 
or prisoners, 346,000 wounded). Not until 1918 did the 
Germans have to pay the awful toll which they had 
demanded of their foes. If the policy of “ killing Germans” 
at last bore fruit it was because German lives were 
squandered madly by Ludendorff in his last desperate throws. 
Between March and the Armistice, the German Army lost 
192,000 killed, 421,000 missing and prisoners, and 860,000 
wounded. 

If the importance of battles be determined by the number 
of casualties incurred, then the fighting in this war has hardly 
risen above a skirmish. (Civilian losses, however, have prob- 
ably been greater than in any previous war; more than 
40,000 civilians have been killed in air raids on Britain since 
last September.) Rich and powerful States have been over- 
thrown in campaigns of a few weeks or even days, great 
armies have been dissolved, formidable lines of defence 
overrun, fortifications deemed impregnable captured in a few 
hours. Already, we may be sure, the generals who have passed 
into summary eclipse are writing their memoirs, explaining 
just why their plans went awry, just why this happened when, 
according to all the rules of war, not this but that ought to 
have happened. 

The rules of war! There, perhaps, we have the explana- 
tion of the debacles of recent months. Hitler and his military 
chiefs know nothing of rules and care less; they are dirty 
fighters, but they are also enterprising and daring. They are 
masters of the unexpected. 

Hitler served long enough in the trenches during the last 
war to become convinced of the gory futility of that sort of 
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fighting. Perhaps he caught sight of a British tank or two ; 
and as he scurried away thought that here was the forerunner, 
the initiator, of a new kind of warfare. 
And so, indeed, it was, although through slackness of 
mind and penuriousness of provision we have let the Germans 
rfect what was a British invention—the most revolutionary 
military invention since the packing of gunpowder inside a 
. Hitler and his Nazis, we may be sure, would not shrink 
from slaughter even on the Somme or Passchendaele scale if 
they thought it were really necessary and would achieve 
victory. If the triumphs of the German armies in this war 
have been comparatively bloodless, it is not because the men 
who direct and control it are any more humane or more con- 
siderate of cannon-fodder than Hindenburg or Ludendorff. 
They are not more humane ; indeed, they have shown them- 
selves ready to fling thousands and tens of thousands to their 
death—at Sedan and on the Somme, at Larissa and in Crete, 
and now in Russia, where at this writing the record of 
the war is a confusion of claim and counter-claim— 
if thereby they may batter their way through the enemy 
line ; once through, what with fifth columnists and para- 
chutists, there is generally little more to do and the casualties 
are next to nothing. The German chiefs are, however, even 
more intelligent than their predecessors of a generation ago. 
They have passed beyond the stage when killing is regarded 
asan end in itself. They realise that invention and production 
capacity have made the old methods hopelessly out of date, 
clumsy and inefficient in the extreme. That they have 
reached the conclusion and put it into practice that brains 
and not mere numbers win modern battles should be of supreme 
encouragement to us. We know we have not and cannot 
have the superiority in numbers. We like to think, and we are 
probably justified in thinking, that we have the superiority 
in brains. All the same, there are still some amongst us who 
are thinking in terms of millions of bayonets instead of 
hundreds of tanks. . . . 
E. Royston PIKE. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 


By FRANCIS THOMPSON 


(Reprinted by kind permission of Mr. Wilfred Meynell and 
Messrs. Burns Oates and Washbourne Ltd.) 


I FLED Him, down the nights and down the days ; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years ; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind ; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes, I sped ; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the feet— 
‘* All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 
I pleaded, outlaw-wise, 
By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 
’Trellised with intertwining charities 
(For, though I knew His love Who followéd, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside) ; 
But, if one little casement parted wide, 
The gust of His approach would clash it to. 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 
Across the margent of the world I fled, 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 
Smiting for shelter on their clangéd bars ; 
Fretted to dulcet jars 
And silvern chatter the pale ports o’ the moon. 
I said to dawn: Be sudden; to eve: Be soon— 
With thy young skiey blossoms heap me over 
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CHRISTUS HOMINUM VENATOR 
(A LaTIn VERSION 


by W. W. SkEAT) 


ILLUM ego per noctes fugiens solesque latebam, 
[lum dum annorum per templa, revertitur annus aevum. 
Illum ego per labyrintheae loca devia mentis ; 
Et mihi erant liquida lacrimae pro nube, soluti 
Pro velo risus—rapto mihi subdidit alas 
Spes, at celsa petens praeceps deturbor in ima— 
Atra giganteum Sedes qua abrupta Timorum ! 
Insequitur Venator Ineluctabilis instans, 
Insequitur lente festinans passibus aequis 
Imperturbatis—it majestate verendus ! 
Hinc sonor ille pedum, vox haec magis instat et illis : 
Te, qui Me prodis, prodit te perfide, Mundus ! 
Illum ergo precibus supplex votisque petebam, 
Caesarem uti profugus, cui larga (patente fenestra 
Aulaeorum ostro et foliis per mutua nexis 
Obducta) spes venit inexpectata tuenti. 
Nec tamen ignoram qui sint Venantis amores ! 
Praemetui imprimis, talem ne nactus Amicum, 
Usque adeo Hunc Ipsum, nihil autem praeter haberem ; 
Una vel e cunctis si laxa fenestra patebat, 
Ipsa aura Instantis, velut Austri, occlusa coiret ;— 
Si Metus ire sagax, captare sagacior Ardor ! 
Moenia transcendens mundi errabundus, et astra 
Sollicitabam (aurata quibus sunt claustra polorum), 
Queis oppugnandis quaerebam exinde salutem. 
Jam lunae aggrediens portas pallentis, et illam 
Vexando audirem informes diffundere voces 
Dissensus—dulces mihi—garritusque canoros : 
Aurora, improvisa veni! cito, Vesper, adesto ! 
(Compellabam ambo), caeli me conde sub istis 
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From this tremendous Lover— 
Float thy vague veil about me, lest He see ! 
I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 
In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 
To all swift things for swiftness did I sue ; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every wind. 
But whether they swept, smoothly fleet, 
The long savannahs of the blue ; 
Or whether, Thunder-driven, 
They clanged His chariot ’thwart a heaven, 


Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn o’ their feet :— 


Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 
Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat— 
“‘ Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.” 
I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid ; 
But still within the little children’s eyes 
Seems something, something that replies, 
They at least are for me, surely for me ! 
I turned me to them very wistfully ; 
But just as their young eyes grew sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angel plucked them from me by the hair. 
“Come then, ye other children, Nature’s—share 
With me ”’ (said I) ‘‘ your delicate fellowship ; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let me twine with you caresses, 
Wantoning 
With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant tresses, 
Banqueting 
With her in her wind-walled palace, 
Underneath her azured dais, 
Quaffing, as your taintless way is, 
From a chalice 
Lucent-weeping out of the dayspring.”’ 
So it was done : 
I in their delicate fellowship was one— 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. 
I knew all the swift importings 


at :— 
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(Orabam) gemmis superet ne tantus Amator ! 

Da volitare vagum, mihi da velamen amictus 

Ne videat—famulos ita tentabam Illius omnes, 

Mente sed immota properant me prodere ad unum, 

Tam male fida fides fuit his, fallacia verax ! 

Hos, quot erant celeres, celerem me reddere posco, 

Haerebamque jubae Boreae, sua sibila danti. 

Atqui seu rapido spirabant mollia lapsu 

Flamina, caelestes praeterlabentia campos, 

Sive, metu tonitrus compulsa, per aethera currum 

Illius invictum crepitu et clangore trahebant, 

Aethera flamma ungues spargentem et fulgure equorum — 

Si Metus ire sagax, captare sagacior Ardor ! 
Insequitur lente festinans passibus aequis, 
Imperturbatis—it majestate verendus ! 
Hinc sonor ille pedum, vox haec praeclarior illis : 
Hospitium Mihi qui renuis, tibi quisnam erit Hospes ? 

llicet, haud velut ante viri, neque in ore puellae 

Amplius exquiro, loca me quod in avia traxit, 

Sed liquet insontes infantum emittere voltus 

Nescio quid—voltus mihi respondere paratos : 

Hi saltem (dixi), saltem hi mihi mutua reddent. 

Nec mora, me desiderium compellere majus 

Coepit ad hos, novus at subito quo tempore mollis 

Jam tenerascentes complebat splendor ocellos 

(Splendor pollicitus misero meliora precanti) 

Vique iraque dea abripuit quasi nube latentes. 

Ria, age, Naturae proles (nam vos quoque nati 

Auditis) vostrum aetherio mihi foedere juncti, 

Nos sociis socii (sine) basia mutua demus 

Nos comes amplexu comitis jungemur amantes. 

Sitque vago magnae Matris lusisse capillo 

Fas (precor), Aeoliaque epulari Ipsius in aula ; 

Fas etiam mihi caeruleo sub tegmine caeli, 

Haud secus ac vobis ritu libare pudico 

Pocula rore mero manantia Solis ab ortu ! 

Actutum, aetherio fuimus nos foedere juncti, 

Hoc, quot habet Natura arcana, recludere noram, 

Noram ego quid facies varii velit improba caeli 
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On the wilful face of skies : 
I knew how the clouds arise, 
Spuméd of the wild sea-snortings : 
All that’s born or dies 
Rose and drooped with ; made them shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine— 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even, 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
I triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal mine ; 
Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat, 
And share commingling heat ; 
But not by that, by that, was eased my human smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s grey cheek. 
For ah! we know not what each other says, 
These things and I; in sound J speak— 
Their sound is but their stir, they speak by silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my drouth : 
Let her, if she would owe me, 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts o’ her tenderness : 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 
Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
And past those noiséd Feet 
A Voice comes yet more fleet— 
“Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me.” 
Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke ! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee ; 
I am defenceless utterly. 
I slept, methinks, and woke, 
And, slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 
In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me ; grimed with smears, 
I stand amid the dust o’ the mounded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 


Stern 
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Multa minans, quali et nubes ab origine surgant, 
Fluctus quas fremitu et spuma genuere marina. 
Quidquid enim exoritur, quidquid perit, ipse secutus 
Exemplar, vel ad astra feror, vel mente fatisco. 
Quantus eram his ducibus, quali his moerore gravabar 
Laetus et in laetis gaudebam, orbatus in orbis ! 

Nox erat: ut dolui divina luce diei 

Extincta, tremulos praeferre Crepuscula torres ! 

Mane erat: arridens ridenti opponere frontem 
Aurorae ausus eram! Jove clarescente triumphos 
Ducere, caligante reciprocus usque dolores 
Sustinui—priscis caeli juvat addere guttas, 
Mortalisque mei lacrimas miscere salinas 

Caelestum ambrosiis—solis fulgore caduci 

Percussus, velut igne foci rutilante jacebam ; 
Participo (humano ut premitur quum pectore pectus) 
Participo hoc fervore—sed haud mihi lenior illo— 
(Sicut homo ingemui !) meus implacabilis angor ! 
Frustra Immortales fletum, mortalis et ipse 
Miscuimus, neque nosse datur quae dicere quisque 
Vellet, at ipse sono verborum, Cztera motus 
Utimur—unde et erant pro voce silentia Rerum ! 
Nam vice functa mihi ’st siccae Natura novercae, 
Nec levat illa sitim—vellet (caelique retecta 

Veste, sinus velo) mihi praebeat ubera amoris 
Materni—at sitiens quando unquam os lacte remulsit ? 
Jam proprior Venator Ineluctabilis instat ! 
Instat, et ah, lente festinans passibus aequis, 
Imperturbatis, it majestate verendus ! 

Hinc sonor ille pedum, pedibusque volucrior illis 
Vox: Male Me oblectas, ita te Nihil oblectabit ! 
Ecce tuus mihi pendet (at haud mihi letifer) ensis 
Nudato, diffissa jacet lorica, genuque 

Advolvor perculsus, et aegrum corpus inerme 

Sternor, et ut somno excussus (nam talia fingunt 
Somnia) vel somno sensi spoliatus in ipso ! 

Haerebam admirans—juveni mea quanta lubido !— 
Haud’secus ac postes siquis convulserit amens 
Tectorum columen, circumdatus inde ruinis 

Foedus et ora luto, conspexerit inter acervos 
Pulvereos membris caesis jacuisse cadaver ! 

Sic mihi, sic patuit laceram periisse juventam, 
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My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream. 
Yea, faileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and the lute the lutanist ; 
Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 
Are yielding ; cords of all too weak account 
For earth, with heavy griefs so overplussed. 
Ah! is Thy love indeed 
A weed, albeit an amaranthine weed, 
Suffering no flowers except its own to mount ? 
Ah! must— 
Designer infinite !— 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it? 
My freshness spent its wavering shower i’ the dust ; 
And now my heart is as a broken fount, 
Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sighful branches of my mind. 
Such is; what is to be ? 
The pulp so bitter, how shall taste the rind ? 
I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds ; 
Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity ; 
Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again ; 
But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, cypress-crowned ; 
His name I know, and what his trumpet saith. 
Whether man’s heart or life it be which yields 
Thee harvest, must Thy harvest-fields 
Be dunged with rotten death ? 
Now of that long pursuit 
Comes on at hand the bruit ; 
That Voice is round me like a bursting sea : 
“‘ And is thy earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard ? 
Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me ! 


it? 
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Et veluti ligni stipes, quem flamma perurit, 
Fumat, et in tenues crepitans evanuit auras, 
Utve repercusso splendore exardet obitque 
Solis in amne jubar, veluti se rumpere sensit 
Somnia dormitans, fidicenve offendere chordas, 
Cedunt sic flores quos mens mea pinxerat omnes— 
Cedunt, quos flores animi associasse juvabat, 
Quosque manus finxi gemmis insigne ligamen 
Esse, quod ingentem posset suspendere mundum : 
(Sic deliranti visum ’st), sed tenvius illud 
uam quod sustentet tantis moeroribus Orbem 
Adflictum—tamen O, dic Tu (si quaerere fas est !) 
An tuus esset amor male laeti graminis instar 
(Graminis, ah! quamvis amaranthina germina trudat) 
Quo nequit invito consurgere flosculus alter ? 
An Tibi, Qui poteras Summarum hanc pingere Summam, 
Omnipotens, opus est lignum tractare praeustum, 
Nec nisi ea tabulas ope Tu carbonis adumbres ? 
Prima juventa fuit gelidi mihi Fontis ad instar 
(Fontis aberrantes latices qui pulvere perdit 
Praecipitans) fluxique fere praecordia labri 
Stantis inassueta lacrimis stillantibus unda 
Dum gemit omne nemus—labri velut imbre repleti 
Cui semper foliis cadit immedicabilis umor. 
Tales volvebat mens irrequieta tumultus, 
Praesentis male certa horae, male certa futurae. 
(Quum sapit aspra caro, saperet mihi quomodo poellis ?) 
Qmnia quae spissis mos condere nubibus Aevum, 
Haec paene ante oculos habeam. Tuba Dira reclamat, 
Interdum, obtectis ex arcibus Omnipotentis, 
Dum paullo quassa caligine, moenia caeli 
Apparent partim, mox attamen alta revortens 
Nox, velut ante, sacras velat circumflua turres ! 
Sed neque defuerat visu prius Ipse ‘‘ Citator ’”— 
Assyrio tectus cocci nigrantis amictu, 
Incinctusque comas cyparissi frondibus ibat. 
llius agnosco NOMEN, cantumque Tubarum : 
‘ive satis vitis hominum, seu cordibus, exples 
Horrea, num saturata fimo pinguescere Mortis 
Culta tua arva decet ? Jam jamque extrema propinquant 
Murmura Venatus—quanto post tempore coram 
Undique vox sonat, Oceani velut assurgentis : 
Num tibi visa omnis pessumdata terra ? (rogabat) 
Yum penitus disrupta jacet ? Quibus addidit Ipse : 
Quanto ME vitas, vitat te improvide Mundus. 
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Strange, piteous, futile thing, 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart ? 


Seeing none but I makes much of naught ”’ (He said) 


““ And human love needs human meriting : 
How hast thou merited— 
Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot ? 
Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art ! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save iMe, save only Me? 
All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 


Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 


Rise, clasp My hand, and come.” 
Halts by me that footfall : 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly ? 
“* Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest ! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 


’ 
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Te miserum admiror, quasi vanum et futile monstrum— 
Dic Mihi, num quando meruisti Ullius amores ? 

Ipse Ego solus (ait) cupiebam expendere magni 

Quod nihili ’st—Homines hominum dignantur amore, 
Num tu dignus eras? Proh, pondus inutile coeni ! 

Proh, qui terrigenas superasti sordibus omnes ! 

Heu te, num omnino nescis indignus amari— 

Nescis-ne omnino ? nisi Me, tene alter amabit 

Tam (quaeso) abjectum ? Nullo tibi detrimento 

Quae tibi erant tanti, mihi crede, parumper adempta 
Seposui Mecum—Mecum si forte petisses ! 

Quot tibi jacturam pueriliter esse putabas 

Seposui prudens, gazam tibi rite futuram. 

Surge, veni! Extensae dextrae jam porrige dextram ! 
Quid plura ? Ille pedum sonitu mihi proximus adstat ! 
An, quas horrebam tenebras, clementia blandae 

Umbra manus extensa forent ? Age, care virorum, 
Capte oculis, ita corde! Adsto Quem quaeris, at arcens 
Me dudum arcebas (animi errabundus) AMOREM ! 


W. W. SKEAT. 


August, 1941. 


OTHER GREAT FIRES OF LONDON 


Mucu has been heard of late, and especially in the daily pres 
of the ‘‘ Second great fire of London,” but the truth is that 
the number of times the City has been ravaged could mor 
correctly be placed at 20 than two. And each time it ha 
risen again by the unaided efforts of its citizens, free or almost 
free from interference by any central authority. They fo: 
lowed their own convenience, and were never inclined t 
spoil a winding lane in a purposeless effort to make it straight, 
or, aS our modern enthusiasts for “‘ improvement ’”’ woul 
have us do, surround the cathedral with a broad vacant belt 
and so destroy the sweet vistas of the noble pile that catd 
the eye through many a lane and odd corner. 

There was at least one great fire of London in Roma 


times, either towards the end of the Ist century or the begin j 
ning of the 2nd. The documentary evidence for it is slight} j 


Tacitus, recording the attack by Boadicea in A.D. 61, remarks: 
“They hastened to butcher, hang, burn, crucify; as ma 
who were themselves doomed to suffer capital punishment, 
and who snatched their revenge beforehand while they might.’ 

Here, then, is all the evidence we have for placing the 
blame on Boadicea, but the archeological evidence shows 
that at about that time the entire built-up area, extendin 
north and south from Cornhill to the Thames, and east and 
west from about Lime Street to the Walbrook, was consumed. 
The first indications were observed about 1831, when forming 
the north end of new London Bridge. Here, about 17 feet 
below the surface, the mass of Roman walls running in a 
directions, showing it to have been a densely populated spot, 
were covered with a layer of wood ashes, melted green glas, 
and Samian ware discoloured by fire, while coins of Claudiu 
pointed to a Ist-century date. 

Similar evidence has continued to accumulate during the 
succeeding century, at the north end of London Bridge, 1 
Eastcheap, Nicholas Lane, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, 
and Leadenhall Market. In 1914 and 1915, when excavating 
in King William Street, the layer consisted of burnt red clay, 
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for the most part reduced to a coarse powder, mixed with 
fragments of charred wood, burnt roofing-tiles, and here and 
there a hard-baked piece of clay still showing the impress of 
the wattle or laths against which it had been pressed in the 
walls of the clay and timber-built houses. In 1931 near 
Fish Street Hill the quantity of sherds blackened by fire 
was so vast as to suggest it had been a dumping-ground for 
the débris of a fire involving a large area of closely packed 
buildings. 

In 1881, when excavating for the new Leadenhall Market, 
it was thought that traces of four distinct burnings could be 
seen, but this may perhaps be connected with some attack 
by the invading Saxons, if indeed they ever attacked London. 
All we know is that the City disappears from history for 200 
years, and after it once more emerges in A.D. 601 it is not 
until the 8th century that we hear of another fire, and then 
only from one chronicler, who, even so, wrote long after the 
event. Most monasteries kept a book of annals, in which 
they recorded briefly the important events of the year, both 
national and local, these last mostly concerning their own 
house, but as most of them appear to have started the practice 
not earlier than the 12th century, it is necessary to be cautious 
in accepting their evidence for remoter times. In many 
instances they are obviously, by the similarity of language, 


‘| merely copying each other, but where they take their informa- 


tion from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle we are on safer ground, 


| for this is generally contemporary with the events it narrates. 


Curiously enough, the first notice of a fire is absent from 
that source, and is recorded only by Roger of Hoveden, who, 


s} under the year 764, gives a list of five cities, including London, 


” 


“laid waste by sudden conflagrations.”’ He gives no details, 
and when, more than 30 years later, in 798, he tells us at 
jightly greater length, “In the same year, London was 
destroyed by a sudden conflagration, together with a vast 
multitude of people,” his evidence is reinforced, and almost 
in the same words, by Simeon of Durham and the Annals of 


|| Melrose, chronicles composed in the eleventh and twelfth 


centuries respectively, and at a considerable distance from 
London. 

Three years later, in 801, both Hoveden and Simeon 
repeat the story, again without the authority of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. Hoveden wrote late in the 12th century ; 
he is generally regarded as a reliable authority, and, as secre- 
lary to King Henry II, had opportunities of consulting the 


Jtecords of many abbeys it was his business to visit in connec- 
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tion with the royal revenues. Both these tell us that in tha; 
year Hathubert, Bishop of London, departed this life, anq 
soon afterwards a great part of the City was destroyed by 
accidental fire. 

The old chroniclers are always pitifully brief in the; 
notices of events such as these, when full details would be of 
the greatest interest to-day ; they only expand when hectoring 
some princely ruler or lamenting some atrocity committed 
against their own monastery, or when recounting a new miracle 
related to them by some wandering charlatan ; they never 
tell us, for example, what lessons were learned from the 
recurrent catastrophe of fires, or what precautions resulted, 
Inferentially we may suppose that no steps of the kind were 
taken, for from this time onwards until at least the end of the 
12th century the periodical burning of London become 
almost a habit. 

It is strange that the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, in its first 
notice of such an affair, is our only witness for the next fire, 
in 962, when it says simply, “‘ Pauls minster was burnt, and 
the same year was again built up.’’ But for the next, in 982, 
we have at least four witnesses, the Anglo-Saxon Chronick, 
Hoveden, Melrose, and Florence of Worcester, and it must 
have been serious, for each says, in almost identical language, 
“In this year the City of London was burned with fire,” 
except that two of them use the more emphatic “ destroyed.” 

In 1077 the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has only one supporter, 
the Annals of Waverley, and the seriousness of their announce- 
ment makes us wonder that no mention of it is found else. 
where. They unite in telling us, ‘“‘ And this year there wasa 
fire in London one night before the Assumption of St. Mary, 
so great as there never had before been since it was founded.” 
But 10 years later, in 1087, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, in 
another fire apparently just as serious, is followed by at least 
five others, Hoveden, Simeon, Florence, Walter of Coventry, 
and the Annals of Winchester. Its words are: ‘“ Also in the 
same year, before autumn, the holy monastery of St. Paul, 
the episcopal see of London, was burnt, and many other 
monasteries, and the greatest and fairest part of the whole 
City.”” In addition, the London Chronicle comes into the 
picture for the first time by telling us that this fire was te 
corded on a tablet hanging on a column in Old St. Paul's, 
and that the actual date was July 7. 

These two events appear to have started a great series 
fires, for only five years later Hoveden, Simeon, and Florence 
unite in telling us, ‘‘ The City of London was almost entirely 
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consumed by fire,’ while Walter of Coventry adds “ by 
incendiarism.” More frightful still, in 1102 we read ‘‘ London 
was burnt down twice,’ but apart from the impossibility of 
such an event, the fact that only one chronicle, the Annals 
of Winchester, mentions it, enables us to disregard it, espe- 
cially since all the others tell us of two great councils held in 
London in the same year, one by the king and the other by 
Archbishop Anselm. For a few years after this, indeed, the 
Annals of Winchester threaten to make the burning of London 
almost a hardy annual, repeating “‘ London was burnt ”’ in 
1105, 1108, 1113, and 1131. This last is also recorded in the 
Annals of Worcester, but under the year 1130, and its words 
are: ‘ London was totally burnt, except one ward and a 
half.’ Winchester keeps it up with another, otherwise 
unrecorded, in 1161. 

We reach something more authentic in 1132, although 
unnoticed by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Again the London 
Chronicle quotes the tablet hanging in St. Paul’s, and tells 
us that the chief part of the City was burnt on the ides of 
April “ from the fire of Gilbert Beget,” and is supported by 
Florence of Worcester, John of Hexham, Matthew of West- 
minster, and the Annals of Bermondsey, which say: ‘ This 
year London was almost entirely destroyed by the fire of 
Gilbert Beket, the third of the ides of April.” This was, of 
course, the father of St. Thomas Becket, and so gives us 
Mercers’ Chapel as the starting point of the conflagration. 
Stow amplifies it with the information that it spread east- 
ward to Aldgate, where it consumed the Priory of Holy 
Trinity, and westward to Ludgate, destroying St. Paul’s on 
the way. 

The citizens could scarcely have had time to rebuild their 
city when it again fell a victim to the flames in 1136. The 
London Chronicle places it in 1137 and tells us it started at 
London Bridge and stopped at the church without the bars 
of the New Temple. Matthew of Westminster, who places 
itin 1135, alludes to this as the church of the Danes, or St. 
Clement Danes. Stow, quoting from the Liber Trinitatis, 
gives a somewhat different version. He tells us it happened 
in 1136, and started at the house of one Ailward near London 
Stone, and extended from Aldgate to St. Paul’s. Quoting 
further from the records of Bermondsey Abbey, he says that 
the old wooden London Bridge was burnt in the same year, 
so we may conclude that it was all one and the same con- 
flagration. 

These two events, in 1132 and 1136, following so closely 
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upon one another, appear at last to have aroused the citizens 
to a sense of their responsibility. Fitzstephen, writing his 
description of London only a few years later, complained that 
there were only two “inconveniencies”’ in the City—the 
excessive drinking and the frequent fires, and the action 
actually taken by the citizens is shown by the words of the 
Assize of Buildings, published in 1189 by London’s first 
mayor, Henry Fitz Aylwin. This also gives the correct date, 
and is the first fire to be mentioned in an official document. 
The precautions recommended, concerned principally with 
the building of stone walls in place of wood, are unlikely to 
have been extensively followed, for their inadequacy is 
shown in the next great fire in 1212. This started in South. 
wark, burnt the church of St. Mary Overy, on the site of the 
present Southwark Cathedral, the chapel on London Bridge, 
the houses between three of the arches, and spread over a 
large part of the City. It is noted by Matthew Paris, the 
Annales Londoniensis, Liber Antiquis, Liber Custumarum, 
and the London Chronicle, but the account in its most harrow- 
ing form is given by Walter of Coventry, a writer about whom 
nothing is known except that he was a monk or friar somewhere 
in Yorkshire, and that he wrote about the year 1290. 

According to this, when thousands of sightseers had 
crowded on to the bridge to view the spectacle, sparks driven 
by the wind set fire to the northern end, thus cutting off 
their retreat, and when boats came to their rescue they rushed 
to them so fast that all were wrecked. Between fire and water 
he estimates the dead at 3,000, a figure borne out by some of 
the other chroniclers. Walter of Coventry adds the comment: 
‘‘Some consider that no such sudden destruction ever hap- 
pened in any kingdom as this in England.” 

The anxiety aroused by this new calamity is shown by the 
fresh building regulations issued by Henry Fitz Aylwin 
immediately afterwards, which ordered all thatched roofs to 
be removed within eight days and substituted with tiles, 
shingles, or where possible with lead. Also certain wooden 
houses in Cheapside were to be removed as a danger to the 
market, and watches were to be set and remain all night. 

These measures appear to have met with some success, 
for only two more fires are noted in the 13th century, neither 
of which were on the same scale as the earlier ones. The 


first was in 1232, and in the words of the London Chronicle, |i 


“ Also this year was a great harm done in the City of Londo 
for the fire of dame Jonet Lumbarde.” Stow (Annakbj 
repeats this in almost the same words, except to add that the 
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fire began in the house of David Jonet, a Lombard. The 
second was in 1264 on the day before the Battle of Lewes, 
and is noticed by Thomas Wykes, Matthew of Westminster, 
and the French Chronicle, the latter calling it “‘a great con- 
fagration in Milk Street and Bread Street in Westchepe.” 
They all unite in blaming it on the treachery of those who 
opposed the policy of the leading citizens in supporting 
Simon de Montfort in his quarrel with the King. 

Early in the 14th century fresh efforts were made to guard 
against fires. It was ordered that all chimneys should be 
puilt of stone, tiles, or plaster, and not of wood, and all 
owners of large houses were to keep a barrel of water by the 
door in summer, and at all times to have one or two ladders 
handy for their own use and to lend to neighbours. Each 
ward of the City was also ordered to provide a fire-hook to 
pull down burning houses, or neighbouring ones to prevent 
fires from spreading. This object was a large iron crook 
mounted on a thick wooden handle 20 or 30 feet long, with 
two chains and two cords attached by iron rings for pulling, 
and was so heavy that it required two men to carry it. 

The success of these measures is proved by the fact that 
throughout the 14th century we hear of nothing worse than 
isolated fires. In the Coroner’s Rolls there are only two cases, 
one in 1326 and the other in 1337, both involving a single 
shop and both caused by leaving a candle alight at night. 
The first of these is particularly tragic, for the evidence showed 
how the shopkeeper and his wife fled, but on getting outside, 
the former, considering his wife’s carelessness to be the cause 
of the trouble, in a fit of ungovernable rage thrust her back 
into the flames so that she afterwards died of her burns. 

It is but little worse in the 15th and 16th centuries ; 
several serious fires are recorded, but all were localised. In 
October, 1428, Baynard’s Castle near Blackfriars was gutted ; 
in August, 1440, the Star in Bread Street, an inn now marked 
by Star Court; a fortnight later the Eagle, a goldsmith’s 
house near the Cross in Cheap; and on Candlemass Eve, 
1445, the steeple of St. Paul’s was fired by lightning. Stow 
gives the queerest account of this, for he states that it was 
quenched with vinegar, and when fire broke out again late 
at night it was again put out by the same means. Such an 
event is not paralleled until more than 200 years later, when 
in 1679 a fire broke out in Pump Court in the Middle Temple, 
consuming that court and Elm Tree Court, Vine Court, 
Middle Temple Lane, and part of Brick Court. Narcissus 
Luttrell assures us that water was so hard to get on account 
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of the extreme frost that the engines played many barrels 
of beer on to it, although he admits that it was finally stopped 
by blowing up houses. 

But apart from this, two of our most famous Londop 
breweries furnish evidence of the efficacy of beer in quenchi 
more than thirst. The first occasion was in 1807 at Whit. 
bread’s Brewery in Chiswell Street, as related by Baddeley 
in his history of Cripplegate. Here the flames, after raging 
for some time, fused the bearings of a great vat of beer con. 
taining the equivalent of 2,071 barrels, and this being suddenly 
released, effectually smothered the fire. The other occurrence 
of the kind involves design rather than accident, but the 
reason for it does not appear. This was at Barclay & Perkin; 
Brewery in Southwark in 1832, when the first steam fire. 
engine was brought into action and proved its mettle by pump. 
ing 2,000 barrels of beer on to the fire. 

Returning to the earlier period, Stow reports the burning 
of Leadenhall in 1483 or 1484, when the City’s stock of guns 
was consumed, and a fatal fire in Bread Street in 1485, in 
which the parson of St. Mildred’s Church and another man 
lost their lives. Next we come to a fire in what was apparently 
in those times London’s danger zone, the north end of London 
Bridge. This was in 1503, and is reported by both Arnold 
and Holinshed. The latter states that it started at the sign 
of the Pannier and consumed six tenements, and in the fol- 
lowing month more houses were burned in a fire near $t. 
Botolph’s Church near Billingsgate. Again in 1505 Arnold 
tells of a fire between the Custom House and Billingsgate, 
“that did great hurt, and divers persons were burnt.” These 
entries still show the localisation of fires, but also their 
frequency. 

Between this time and 1633 we only hear of two fires of 
any account, one in 1549, that consumed five houses at 
Brokenwharf, and the other in 1561, which destroyed the 
steeple and roof of St. Paul’s. The fire of 1633 was the most 
serious for generations, starting at the house of a needle 
maker at the north end of London Bridge and consuming 
42 houses before it was stopped at the first vacant area on the 
bridge. A large part in quenching it was taken by brewers, 
who drove up from the Southwark side with their drays 
carrying tubs of water, but an eye-witness gives his opinion 
that had the wind been as strong as in the previous week the 
whole city would have been involved. In fact, this may be 
regarded as the forerunner of the Great Fire, which might 
have occurred then and there but for the fortunate accident 
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of the wind, for it seems that by now some of the wise pre- 
cepts of Henry Fitz Aylwin had been forgotten, and we 
sometimes hear of old stone houses being pulled down and 
rebuilt with timber. 

But before this fire-engines had been invented, although 
they bore no resemblance to modern ones. It must be 
remarked that in olden times any piece of machinery, however 
simple, was called an “‘ engine,” and these, first thought of 
late in the 16th century, were mere squirts, holding but two 
quarts of water, and were gradually made larger so that two 
men held them by handles on either side while a third man 
worked the piston. Somewhat later they grew so large as 
to be mounted on wheels, on a pivot, so the nozzle could be 
depressed to take in water and raised to throw it on the fire. 
They were thought so well of by those in authority that in 
1037 there is a letter to the Lord Mayor from the Lords of 
the Council mentioning ‘‘ the good use of the engines for 
spouting water ’’ at a recent fire at Arundel House, and recom- 
mending a still greater provision of them. 

This, then, was the sort of engine in use at the time of 
the fire in 1633, but their only source of water supply was 
from local pools or by cutting water pipes. In 1633 the parish 
involved, St. Magnus, possessed three, described by a con- 
temporary writer as “‘such excellent things, that nothing 
that ever was devised could do so much good,” yet when the 
fire started all were found to be broken, and not only so, but 
after an exceptionally dry season all pools had run dry, the 
pipes when cut were empty, and the tide so low in the Thames 
that nothing could be obtained from that source. 

In the meantime other fire-fighting plans had been made, 
and in 1575 the Common Council ordered leathern buckets 
to be kept in all the churches. Eleven years later a further 
order was issued in these drastic terms: ‘‘ Item, for quench- 
ing of sudden fires it will be necessary to have a thousand 
trusty persons to carry leathern buckets and ladders: and 
that to them of the graver citizens, there be appointed leaders, 
to lead them as need may be, by hundreds and fifties, for to 
be ready to relieve any fired place. And that likewise, under 
like leading, there be appointed five hundred pioneers with 
mattocks and shovels, ready to make trenches and ramparts 
at all occasions.” 

There is not the slightest evidence that this scheme was 
ever carried out, but all the churchwardens’ accounts show 
the purchase of buckets, besides fire-hooks and ladders. 
Further orders on similar or extended lines were issued from 
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time to time, as in 1642, when the vestry minutes of St. 
Bartholomew Exchange note the receipt of a precept from the 
Lord Mayor to provide an engine, ladders, hooks, buckets, 
two pickaxes, a hatchet, four shovels and a crowbar, and two 
men to watch at the church every night. When an alarm of 
fire was sounded, the parishioners had to turn out and carry 
these things, not only in their own parish, but to any part of 
the City where the blaze had become serious. In 1643, for 
example, St. Bartholomew Exchange records how they sent 
their gear to Aldermanbury, Newgate Market, and the Old 
Bailey. Such entries were made in the accounts to record 
the expense of subsequent repairs, for it always happened 
that many buckets were lost or damaged. In 1623, at a fire 
in Broad Street, St. Bartholomew’s lost 22 buckets, and in 
1643 they twice paid for 18 to be repaired. In fact, a fairly 
complete list of the fires in the 17th century could be com- 
piled from the accounts of all the parish churches. 

In 1666 all the conditions of 1633 were repeated, the 
exceptionally dry season, the low state of the Thames and the 
absence of water in the pipes, with one more added that made 
disaster certain, a strong wind, and the one thing that might 
have helped, the waterworks at London Bridge, were among 
the first to be burnt. As for the engines, Doctor Taswell, 
an eye-witness, says that he saw them on fire too, and their 
attendants running from the flames that spread like wildfire, 
and doubtless the same applies to the buckets. 

This is not the place to attempt an account of the Great 
Fire, except to mention that it laid waste 373 acres within 
the walls and 63 acres outside, consuming in its way 13,200 
houses and 87 parish churches, and left the City one great 
wilderness of stones and rubbish. The chief difference between 
the Great Fire and those of the early centuries is that where 
the latter remained unsung except for a brief mention in a 
chronicle, the former drew forth a great mass of literature 
in the form of private narratives and official records, and 
anyone reading these documents may realise the horror and 
the agony through which the people passed again and again 
in Saxon and medieval times, when the only effort the simple- 
minded citizen could make to ward off the dreaded enemy 
was to make the sign of the cross in the ashes on the hearth 
before retiring to rest. 


CHARLES PENDRILL. 


July 


JAN IGNACE PADEREWSKI 


O Minstrel of Freedom! whose magical hands, 

Did conjure up Heaven in far-away lands, 

With “ Moonlight ”’ and “‘ Emperor,” showing your art ; 
But only in Chopin revealing your heart ! 

Tho’ crowned by the stranger, still yearning to be ; 
Where the Vistula sadly rolled out to the sea. 


Then came the Great Storm, when they beckoned to you, 
To lead out of thraldom a nation anew ; 

To dream now no longer, but right the great wrong : 
And make like old Roland, both epic and song ! 

The Polonaise rang, then a Nocturne in E ; 

And the Vistula proudly rolled out to the sea. 


But Vigilance slumbered, and Liberty fell ; 

And Chopin now muted in Tyranny’s spell, 

Is silent, tho’ softly far over the main, 

His Marcia Funebre is throbbing again. 

O cruel the Fates !—that your passing must be, 
When the Vistula, crimson, rolls out to the sea. 


But Peace to your spirit ! you strove not in vain ; 
For Poland must pass into Freedom again, 

Your heart shall find rest in her sanctified ground ; 
And sweeter, the music of Chopin shall sound, 

In dirges no longer, but Songs of the Free ; 

As the Vistula smiling, rolls out to the sea ! 


July 8th, 1941. 


THIS YEAR OF REFUGEES 


c 5] 


THE 1940-41 “‘season”’ in Portugal was more than usually 
gay and unrestrained owing to the presence of the refugees 
who had been drifting over the Pyrenees, from the Riviera 
and the Pays Basque, during the course of the past year. In 
fact, there was no end to the various ‘‘ seasons”’ and, when 
the Portuguese deserted Lisbon during the torrid summer 
months, and left the beaches at the approach of autumn, the 
refugees, who had to live where they could, never allowed that 
‘“‘ dead ”’ atmosphere of a place without its fashionable patrons 
to creep in. 

The “ palacios’’ were crammed with anxious people who 
had managed to escape with sufficient funds to live as they 
were accustomed, and the pensions were even more jammed 
with no less anxious creatures who had left too hurriedly to 
bring much money. The lobbies of the different hotels 
suggested the beginning of the Book of Exodus, with the 
Portuguese police playing the part of the Egyptians, but with 
no one to fill the réle of Moses. Still, in spite of having left 
their homes and their valuables to be confiscated by various 
German controlled governments, and with nothing but worries 
ahead of them, the majority of these exiles kept up the most 
wonderful spirits and did much to enliven the Portuguese 
parties at the casinos and the cafés in Lisbon. 

But, although the Portuguese authorities put no restraint 
on the amusements of their unbidden guests, provided they 
behaved themselves, they rapidly became a problem such as 
Portugal had never faced. 

During the course of history, there have been various 
notable migrations of persecuted people. The Protestants 
and the Huguenots from various parts of Europe, the 
‘“‘emigrés ” from revolutionary France, the Czarists from red 
Russia, and others, but none of these can be compared to the 
human surge westwards which took place during the years 
from 1939 to 1941. In each of the previous cases, the 
fugitives belonged to one race or creed, with instinctive 
feelings of mutual help in adversity, and the numbers were 
infinitely smaller than to-day. They had to leave their 
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countries, but there was plenty of room for them in other parts 
of the world and sufficient hospitality not to make their 
futures a problem for all concerned. There is no more 
resemblance between the national emigrations of the past 
and what has been happening since the outbreak of this war, 
than between an overflowing bath tub and a tidal wave. 

To-day the refugees must number millions ; they belong 
to at least ten different nationalities and are of several 
different creeds. The various groups may be ready to give the 
less fortunate of their companions mutual assistance, but this 
assistance cannot go very far. The countries where they can 
take refuge are few, and the inhabitants of these countries 
not eager to welcome this invasion of strangers. In fact, the 
situation is far worse than for the Israelites who, though they 
underwent unspeakable hardships, were an organised body 
under a great leader and with a unity which surmounted all 
obstacles before them. 

When the 2oth century Exodus began, France, England, 
toa certain degree, and later America received the vanguard 
of the exiles. The refugee was to be pitied, he was a novelty 
and his presence was not an inconvenience or a problem. 
But, when France surrendered, and Britain was threatened 
by invasion, and Italy declared war, the whole situation 
changed. There was no question of a move being possible to 
the east or the north or the south, and; the west left the only 
open door. But even this door was only ajar, as the Spaniards, 
partly because they leaned towards the cause of this wholesale 
immigration, and chiefly on account of their acute food 
shortage, refused to have anything to do with the fugitives, 
except as transitory visitors. The only places which remained 
as a haven from persecution were the Americas. 

To reach America, however, was fraught with difficulties, 
the potential immigrants having to fulfil all kinds of conditions 
to obtain the necessary visas. But there was no time to 
fulfil these conditions, if the harassed men and women 
wanted to escape the probability of concentration camps or 
the possibility of sudden death. Portugal, therefore, remained 
as the only haven for the hunted from which there might be a 
chance of taking the final step towards the freedom of the 
New World. 

Portugal is one of the smallest countries of the world ; 
Portugal is resurrecting from a period of anarchy ; Portugal 
iscomparatively poor and would be at the mercy of any state 
whom she offended. Portugal had just as much right as 
Spain to close her frontiers to the immigrants from the west, 
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and lose nothing by it, but Portugal did no such thing, ang 
for no other reason than that her people belong to a kind. 
hearted race which hates to cause or see suffering. 

At first, the tide of refugees trickled over the frontier and 
did little to inconvenience the Portuguese but, suddenly, and 
without warning, it came with flood force. There was no 
organisation in the country to meet this overwhelming waye 
of human beings, and, before anyone had realised what had 
happened, the country was seething with homeless people, 
many of whom were penniless and none of whom had an 
plans for the immediate future. That is one of the reasons 
why the planting out of groups of refugees in specified places 
in Portugal, where they had to stay, was resorted to and caused 
such unwarranted discontent among creatures who, a few 
weeks before, were ready to sacrifice anything to get over the 
border. 

This genus of human being created ;,by the idealism of 
Adolf Hitler, and known to-day as “ refugees,” has curious 
characteristics, one of which is to react disagreeably once the 
danger of persecution is no longer imminent. As long as the 
majority of these men and women were wandering about the 
world, dogged by fear of arrest, they were as docile as lambs, 
but the moment they found that they could air their grievances 
and complain with impunity, they became arrogant and fault 
finding. The Portuguese authorities showed admirable 
patience with these ungrateful hobos and continued to point 
out, courteously but firmly, that they had not invited this 
host of foreigners to occupy their country as if they belonged to 
a conquering army. But few of this objectionable type of 
refugee would accept this logical reasoning and they would 
gather at the Imperium, a kind of tearoom-restaurant which 
the foreign element in Lisbon had decided was its exclusive 
rendezvous, and criticise their hosts in a babel of strange 
languages and openly proclaim that all they wanted was a 
ship to take them to America as soon as possible. There 
seemed to be no sort of consideration that, apart from the 
exceptional circumstances created by the war, the correct 
attitude for guests in a foreign country is to respect its customs 
and refrain from criticism. The Portuguese, being a polite 
people, accepted the jibes of their uninvited guests without 
much comment, although I did hear a man, who had travelled 
a good deal, protest that perhaps if these visitors found 
Portugal so dull, they might like to return to France or 
Germany where, so he understood, aliens had quite an 
exciting time. This remark was made clearly but not menac- 
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ingly, but I have never seen a crowd of tea takers suddenly 
fnd they had pressing engagements and slink out of a café 
so fast ! 

This Imperium Restaurant, like the Avenida Palace Hotel 
in Lisbon and the Palacio Hotel in Estoril, had an atmosphere 
which Philips Oppenheim in his wildest moments of fiction 
writing never created. Every type was there, from the 
legitimate diplomatists and statesmen from German-occupied 
countries, to the gentlemen of fortune who thrive in any 
cosmopolitan centre ; from men and women who, by birth 
and wealth, held unquestionable social positions, to ladies who 
normally depended on the generosity of male escorts for a 
livelihood, and now did the same thing rather condescendingly, 
“because they were temporarily embarrassed owing to their 
unfortunate status of refugeedom!’’ (Many more reputable 
persons traded on this state of penury for, now that it was 
normal to be without funds, there was no slur cast on he or 
she who asked for loans.) There were professors too, writers, 
actors, financiers, some of whom one knew by their inter- 
national reputations, but numbers who assumed grandiloquent 
and fictitious pasts. There was also the American contingent, 
the members of which had made their homes for years in 
France, and among themselves could not restrain from 
bursting into bad French. Men and women, especially 
women, who looked forward with unbelievable horror to being 
obliged to live in the country which had made it possible for 
them to lead easy existences in Europe. For these I felt less 
pity than the Central Europeans who criticised Portugal. 

Spies were about too, some genuine, many imagined, which 
added to the Philips Oppenheim atmosphere of the hotel 
lobbies. The fakes slouched about and tried to create interest 
in themselves, with the vague hope of free meals or monetary 
considerations, the genuine spread rumours. At a given 
moment, so and so would come rushing into the bar and say 
that he, or she, had just heard from so and so, who was in the 
know, that Francisco Franco had come to an understanding 
with Adolf Hitler to allow the passage of German troops 
through Spain to attack Gibraltar and that would, of course, 
involve Portugal. Or that somebody else had actually seen 
German lorries driven by German soldiers in uniform passing 
through a neighbouring village. What is still more amazing 
is that these rumours used to cause unbelievable panic. 
Having had experience of so-called fifth column activity in 
France, I used to try and point out that if Germany wanted to 
invade Portugal she would just do so but, as long as the 
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United States was not in the war, it was not in Hitler’s interest 
to have the last free egress to the Americas closed by the 
Royal Navy. But the only result of my reassuring statements 
was to have me branded as another type of agent paid to 
enhance British prestige. 

The Portuguese police lived in a state of perpetual 
dilemma. During the ten years preceding this war, Portugal 
had become a model country where everyone behaved. There 
was no communism, little nazidom and no international 
plotters, while foreigners were welcomed and encouraged to 
return. But now, in a twinkling of an eye, this peaceful little 
country was receiving a heterogeneous mass of aliens, some of 
whom were good, many of whom were very bad. The Portuguese 
understood as much about international police work and 
modern espionage as a children’s nanny, and rushed about in 
all directions, suspecting the innocent and arresting the 
harmless. 

The atmosphere of suspicion grew to such a point that 
people who knew each other quite well became secretive about 
all they did and more especially about their prospects of 
crossing the Atlantic. 

In pre-refugee days, the United States Legation and Con- 
sulate were of no great international importance, but with the 
arrival of the hosts of hunted creatures who hoped for 
sanctuary in America, both became the shrine, the Mecca, of 
the pilgrims from the other side of the Pyrenees. The 
American Minister had a difficult position, but acquitted 
himself with tact and dignity, but the consuls had to face 
facts, or rather men and women towards whom, in spite of 
natural feelings of sympathy, they had to act with firmness 
which had often to be harsh. Refugees who had appointments 
with the consular officers would slip off pretending they were 
going to make an excursion into the country, and then 
shamefacedly meet in the tireless queue which waited on the 
stairs of the immigration section of the consulate on the Rua 
Augusta. If the collection of odd people who one saw in the 
Portuguese hotels could be equalled it must have been among 
those who came to have judgment passed on them by the 
consuls and vice-consuls of the United States. I did not envy 
these Americans their positions and I admired the tact with 
which they received undesirable men and women, many of 
whom believed that the passing of a surreptitious hundred- 
dollar bill was all that was necessary to obtain the American 
visa. 

Although I was in the enviable position of having a permit 
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of re-entry to the United States, I used to go to the Rua 
Augusta and watch the enacting of the daily drama. 

There was one person in that consular office who particu- 
larly interested me. She was a big, fair woman, good looking 
in a kind of massive way, who could relax her face into a 
charming smile or look through people with unseeing iciness. 
[do not know to what nationality she belonged, but she spoke 
more languages indifferently than I have ever heard come from 
the lips of one human being. It was obviously on account of 
these linguistic qualifications that this lady was employed at 
the United States Consulate, as among this mob of potential 
immigrants there were few who spoke intelligible English. 

To begin with, Mme. X. was only a sort of office boy who 
was called in by the vice-consul when he needed an interpreter, 
but after a while she became a kind of receptionist and 
introductress. An alien would appear at the wicket and 
mutter something to an alcoholic looking kind of porter, or 
perhaps he was dyspeptic ; anyway, he had a very red nose, 
who would shuffle away and return with Mme. X. Although 
no one but I, the regular ring-side spectator, realised it, this 
was the most dramatic moment in the refugee drama which 
daily took place in that office of the Rua Augusta. Mme. X.’s 
face, beautifully made up and quite impassive, would appear 
at the wicket, and glance at the caller, and then, according 
to the degree of recognition, the expression would change. 
... Mme. X. should have been a great actress, perhaps she 
was once, as I have never seen a face so quickly express 
melting charm and merciless indifference. . . . 

The United States consular officers were, I am convinced, 
quite unaware of the rdle played by Mme. X. They worked 
like slaves and could hardly spare time to eat, so it was not 
likely that they would notice that some “clients’’ were 
brought in to be examined without having to wait, and have 
their guttural pleas translated quickly to the accompaniment 
of an ingratiating smile, while others waited for days and had 
what they wished to say passed on hesitatingly and with 
evident boredom on the part of the interpreter... . 

The last time I saw Mme. X. was on board the ship which 
was to take me from Lisbon to New York. There she was, 
smart and groomed and perfumed, with a couple of aliens 
who had been preparing the way to this gangplank via the 
pants and casinos and dressmakers of Lisbon and 

storil. 

The shipping offices of Lisbon presented the same spectacle 
as the American consulate of anxious, frightened people who 
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eagerly tried to steal marches on their companions in mis. 
fortune in the securing of passages. There were several 
Portuguese firms, and, until Greece became a belligerent, g 
Greek company which carried refugees, in various degrees of 
discomfort, to New York. But the elegant thing to do was ty 
share a three-berth or four-berth cabin, or even sleep on the 
floor of one of the public rooms, on board a diminutive vesg¢ 
of the American Export Line. The fare for this privilege was 
equivalent to the peace time price for a fine single cabin on the 
pre-war luxury transatlantic liners. But nobody cared about 
charges, and mobs of Americans, and those of other nationali- 
ties who had passed the scrutiny of the United States 
consular officers, milled round the counters of this shipping 
firm brandishing bribes or telling sob stories which they hoped 
would melt the hearts of the employees who had lost all sense 
of compassion. 

The atmosphere of the premises of the Clipper planes was 
more dignified, chiefly due to the fact that it was practically 
impossible to obtain flying accommodation unless one was on 
official business. 

The pensions or boarding houses where one could live 
comfortably, with all food and free wine, for the equivalent 
of a dollar and a quarter a day, were just as interesting as the 
“palacios.’”” Perhaps even more so. In the lobbies of the 
palacios one met amazing groups of men and women who, 
even in Paris or New York, one rarely saw all together at the 
same time, but were still, more or less, in their accustomed 
setting. They had rooms with baths, they had bars with 
competent barmen, they had restaurants where the staff was 
as international as the guests and spoke other languages than 
Portuguese. The fact that they were exiles made them take 
gloomy views of their situations and they did not seem to 
consider that in normal times they would have been leading 
much the same existences. But in the pensions the ex- 
ambassadress, the ex-banker, the ex-professor, the ex-social 
sponsor were learning what it was like to wash in one’ 
bedroom and have a tub at extra charge in the bathroom 
common to all the boarders. They were learning what it was 
to have nowhere to sit except in an overcrowded sitting-room 
littered with month-old newspapers and periodicals. They 
were learning to eat the table d’héte lunch and dinner which 
could not be varied except by paying a supplement, and be 
waited on by servants who knew as little about the art a 
they did about foreign tongues. They were learning a lot 
about how the other chap lived, and what he looked like 
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in the early morning and after a couple of drinks too 
any. 

: Tn the pension, where I had made my headquarters, there 
was a group of diplomatists and their wives, and a few 
politicians from countries which, during the previous few 

ears, had been occupied or conquered by the orders of Hitler. 
Up to the date of their respective absorptions by the Reich, 
these men and women had been on friendly terms with 
German officials and could draw amusing pictures of them and 
their lives which were quite unlike the popular impressions 
created by the Press. There was material in these sketches 
for books, and I often urged my new friends to occupy their 
exile by writing. But, even so far away from Nazidom, there 
was an instinctive fear of the possibility of reprisals. However, 
there was no objection shown to my using some of the stories 
provided the identity of their authors was not disclosed. 

“... You know,” said, one evening, a woman who a 
little over a year before could move from her town house to 
her country estate and from her country estate to her seaside 
home, without having to transfer the servants who were 
triplicated in each residence, ‘‘ you know, Monsieur Bodley, 
people like yourself, who have not lived in Germany as some of 
us have, have created for yourself an Adolf Hitler of the news 
reels, a kind of frightening, all-powerful ruler of the world 
which, incidentally, is exactly what he wants to do. But I’ve 
seen him as a little man, as a paperhanger, as an unsuccessful 
interior decorator. . . .” 

The lady smiled as she looked about the dingy pension 
lounge which her pre-war servants would have probably 
disdained, and went on : 

“T remember particularly a dinner given by the Chancellor 
in Berlin not so many years ago. The party took place in a 
palace lately renovated by orders of the Fuehrer and the 
dinner itself was served in a large and overdecorated banquet- 
ing hall with a double row of porphyry columns, the whole 
thing in very bad taste. The table was in the shape of a horse- 
shoe and had, as a centre piece, a marble fountain decorated 
with flowers. The Chancellor, who was wearing tails, had on 
his right the British Ambassadress and on his left the French 
Ambassadress. The British Ambassador was on my right and 
mn the other side was Herr Hess, who held forth during most 
of the meal, interestingly I must admit, on the education of 
Nazi youth. I paid attention to my neighbour’s conversation, 
but this did not prevent me from keeping an eye on our host, 
and I noticed that he had a special menu served to him, for 
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while we drank our soup he ate caviare, and in place of oy 
entrée and roasts he had spinach and poached eggs. Hp 
touched none of the many wines which were poured into oy; 
glasses and drank plain water in which were slices of lemon, 
Herr Hess saw the interest which I was taking in this yp. 
appetising meal and volunteered that the Fuehrer was a f 
eater and a vegetarian. But when I asked what doctor 
prescribed this diet, he replied, almost sharply : 

“* Himself, of course, he prescribes everything for 
himself ! ’ 

““ When dinner was over we went into a large and hideous 
drawing-room for coffee. The Chancellor was the centre ofa 
small group of people to which he spoke in a low voice, raisi 
it only when he wanted to emphasise some point. I joined the 
listeners and heard our host explain that the house in which 
we had been dining had been rebuilt and redecorated under 
his personal supervision. He made this remark with such 
pride and evident expectation of some comment on his 
talents as a designer that I quickly said how I had admired 
the unusual ceiling in the dining-room. If I had assured him 
that he was God’s chosen ruler of the world I do not think 
that the man could have looked more gratified and, witha 
smile which was almost warm, he began eagerly to talk about 
his ideas on interior decoration. All the megalomaniac glitter 
had gone from his eyes as, rather in the manner of some 
amateur artist who is longing for a word of encouragement, 
he exclaimed : 

“““ Yes, I wanted to do something original . . . the ceiling 
is actually made of blue and white mosaics, but as a result of 
my scheme of lighting it looks transparent ! ’ 

“Unfortunately any further insight into this unexpected 
side of the Hitlerian character was stopped by the announce- 
ment that a Wagnerian operatic star was ready to sing. We 
all trooped back into the dining-room where arm chairs and 
sofas had taken the place of the table and the fountain and 
settled down as we pleased. The Fuehrer took his place beside 
Frau Goering, who was beautifully dressed in ivory satin and 
wearing lovely jewellery, and remained staring at his ceiling 
with rapt attention until the music was over. When the 
applause had died away, he accepted a bunch of blood-red 
roses from an A.D.C. and presented them to the singer and, 
kissing her hand, thanked her warmly. . . . The party was 
over and the guests drifted gradually away leaving the master 
of Germany looking rather like a seedy waiter in his ill-fitting 
dress coat, virgin of decorations, among those brilliant uniforms 
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and medals and ribands. .. . It is the picture of Hitler 
which remains for ever engraved on my mind... .” 

“And do you remember that evening garden party and 
supper which the Marshal and Frau Goering gave at the 
Leipziger Platz Palace,” exclaimed another of my refugee 
diplomatists, ‘‘ that was a fantastic show if you like. I don’t 
think I’ll ever forget the spectacle of old Goering, in his white 
uniform flickering with decorations looking like something 
between a Christmas tree and a huge ice cream, receiving his 
guests with Mrs. G., although I must admit that she was 
charming with a posy of poppies and cornflowers at her waist 
and a big-brimmed picture hat trimmed with the same flowers. 

‘“T was at the same table for supper in the garden as my 
host and the French Ambassador, both of whom were in the 
best of spirits. The Marshal kept on chaffing everyone within 
hearing and, in the midst of a burst of laughter, the Frenchman 
said in a voice just loud enough for me to hear : 

“* Just take a good look at that fat, jovial fellow, what a 
phenomenon, what a mixture of sentimentality and cruelty 
... he has just made vivisection illegal and decreed that 
criminals shall be put to death with the axe! .. .’ 

‘When the champagne was served, Goering called for 
beer and as soon as the footman brought a huge tankard, he 
picked it up and drained the contents at one draught. The 
French Ambassador called for beer too and tried to repeat 
the feat but without success, and in the midst of general 
laughter returned to his champagne. A few minutes later, von 
Ribbentrop got up and reminded the Marshal that it was time 
to move on to the next part of the evening’s entertainment, 
so the guests, there must have been a hundred, got up and 
followed Frau Goering down an avenue effectively lit by 
Chinese lanterns to the bottom of the garden where we 
suddenly came upon a cardboard Austrian village. There 
were cottages and a church with a spire and rustic beer halls 
where musicians played gay tunes and laughing Bavarians, in 
their native costumes, ate Frankfurter sausages in an atmo- 
sphere completely remote from Berlin and Nazidom. Beyond 
the cardboard village, a kind of country fair was taking place 
with all kinds of appropriate side shows. Everyone joined 
in the spirit of fun and, at one time, I saw Marshal Goering 
with Dr. Schact and General Blomberg whirling past me on a 
merry go round. As the Marshal alighted from his wooden 
horse he exclaimed in a loud voice : 

““ T may bea good air pilot, but this kind of motion makes 
me feel sick!’ .. .” 
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“Yes, those Germans knew a thing or two about givi 
parties,’ remarked the wife of an exiled statesman, from the 
only arm chair in the drab pension sitting-room, “‘ there was 
one which Dr. Goebbels gave for the Sommerfest which would 
take a lot of beating. It took place on an island which was 
joined to the mainland by a bridge of boats. From where 
the boats touched the island, the road was lined by girls 
dressed in white satin page’s suits and plumed hats and 
holding silver wands in their hands. Behind them were 
great banks of blue and pink hydrangeas and above them 
flickering lanterns . . . it was a picture of Versailles under 
Louis XV. 

“Tables had been set up in an open space in the middle 
of the island, round a huge stage, on which the whole ballet 
company from the Berlin Opera House danced while we dined. 
Everything had been done to make of this feast something 
which Goebbel’s guests would never forget and, when the 
background was suddenly lit up by a magnificent display of 
fireworks, it seemed if we had been carried back into the days 
of the Arabian Nights. As the final rockets exploded, Baron 
von Neurath, who was beside me, remarked : 

“Tt is very beautiful, but these detonations remind me 
of gun fire!’ 

“It was a perfectly harmless remark, but it gave mea 
kind of cold shiver, while Dr. Goebbel’s lavish entertainment 
suddenly revealed itself as a piece of magnificently staged 
propaganda... .” 

And this reminiscing in the stuffy lounge of the Portuguese 
boarding house would go on as late as anyone was willing to 
stay up. I never suggested bed, and alert in my chair would 
listen to these fallen statesmen, trying to imagine them in the 
backgrounds of their ministries and chancelleries and comfort- 
able town houses and magnificent country places. And I 
tried to think of the wives with their attentive maids dressing 
them for some splendid party and vying with each other for 
the latest Paris model and the most original jewellery. Poor 
dears, to-day those who had a rather better frock to wear on 
Sundays considered themselves ultra smart, and the original 
jewellery had become the family capital, and slowly, but 
relentlessly, found its way to the Lisbon pawnshops. But 
they seemed to forget all this as they ceremoniously bade one 
another good-night, almost oblivious of the stranger’s presence 
and the dingy surroundings. Sometimes there would be a slight 
argument on the carpetless stairs : 

“You know, I didn’t want to interrupt you,” would say 
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one, “ but it was Daladier who made that remark about von 
Ribbentrop, not Laval... .” 

Or, from one of the ladies : 

“JT think you made a mistake, dear, when you described 
that party we gave as being in honour of King Boris, it was 
actually the one we had for King Carol, the time he made the 
fuss about everyone wearing full dress uniforms.”’ 

Poor people, they built their lives on the unsteady founda- 
tions of President Wilson’s new Europe which was unable to 
weather the first serious storm. All that they prized has gone 
and yet they can be deemed luckier than many of their 
friends who had not the good fortune to get as far as Portugal. 
Portugal which, without desiring this, has had her way 
of living altered as the existences of the unfortunates 
whom she has so hospitably received. Lisbon will, no doubt, 
revert to its old world tempo, but it will never be able to quite 
erase the mark left by the refugees. The more elderly folks 
will remain in their stately residences looking out at the scene 
from a 19th century viewpoint, but the younger generation, 
which has sampled the emancipation of its contemporaries 
from beyond the Pyrenees, will not forget and go back to its 
former conventions. 

RONALD BoDLEY. 


TORTURE THEN AND NOW 


THE English, as a nation, suffer to a degree from the tendency 
to become sentimental over their enemies. The other day a 
friend repeated to me a conversation he had had with some 
Tommies he met in a train. The purport of the talk was 
that the Germans were not bad chaps, indeed, quite decent 
fellows. Now this may have been an extreme instance, and is 
very fine and fair and gentle and tolerant, but, irrespective of 
whether it is right or wrong, could that attitude of mild, 
detached tolerance possibly be maintained if every member 
of our public, including these soldiers in the train, was made 
to read and ponder on the authentic reports of conditions in 
German-occupied Poland, and to dwell upon the mounting 
sum of German iniquities, the horrible and degrading cruelties, 
the deliberate, wanton and sustained tortures that are being 
inflicted daily by the Nazis in cold blood upon weak and 
defenceless human beings? In the history of torture there 
are dark pages, but none so dark, none so sickening as those 
which record the atrocities the Nazi gangsters permit and 
encourage in their concentration camps and in their adminis- 
tration of conquered countries. And the mass of the German 
people who turn a deaf ear to all this, whose lethargy enabled 
gangsters to emerge from obscurity and impose their fiendish 
rule, are they to be held free from guilt ? No, there is some- 
thing rotten in the state of Germany and when this war is won 
we must think of peace terms with the cries of tortured Poles 
and Jews and Czechs and Austrians ringing in our ears, and 
not the quiet, fat voices of the “ nice’? Germans we used to 
know before the Hitler combine got control of affairs. 

That worthy tome the Encyclopedia Britannica contains 
many sentences packed with knowledge, but one is a melan- 
choly reflection on the sanguineness of man’s mind and the 
incalculable waywardness of the human spirit implicit in the 
moral collapse of a whole nation. Discussing torture the 
writer blandly states: ‘‘ The whole subject is now one of 
only historical interest as far as Europe is concerned.”’ That 
was in 1911. It is an article which needs to be re-written in 
the light of recent events. Relevant to it is Lecky’s statement 
in “ Rationalism in Europe”: ‘Torture was abolished 
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because, in the progress of civilisation, the sympathies of men 
became more expansive, their perceptions of the sufferings of 
others were acute, their judgments were indulgent, their 
actions more gentle. . . . In the advance of civilisation there 
js a constant tendency to mitigate the severity of penal codes, 
for men learn to realise more intensely the suffering they are 
inflicting, and they, at the same time, become more sensible 
of the palliations of guilt.” This was written from the 
pleasantly comfortable security of the 19th century, which 
reached a peak of civilisation from which we have done our 
best to recede. But if we have failed, how portentously and 
with what defiance has Germany put the clock back ! 

In Tudor times men shuddered over hideous stories of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Now, with more reason, we shudder 
over the German prison camps. The Inquisition had at least 
the laudable purpose and intent of saving a man’s soul at the 
price of his body, but the German horrors are the quintessence 
of cruelty and the more loathsome in that they are motive- 
less. 

In the course of history torture has frequently been resorted 
to both as a means of punishment and as a method of extorting 
confession. The Greeks applied torture only in cases of 
treason. The Romans inflicted it on no one above the rank 
of slave. During the Middle Ages it was an integral part of 
the law of most countries. England, however, together with 
Arragon and Sweden, stood apart. In these countries the 
practice was never Jegal. In England it was positively for- 
bidden by the Common Law of the land. That magnificent 
monument of our liberties, the Magna Charta, expresses, 
according to the highest authority, a deliberate prohibition of 
torture in Clause 39: “‘ No freeman shall be arrested, impri- 
soned, dispossessed, or in any other way injured, banished, or 
hurt, nor will we in person or through our officers lay hands 
upon him save by the lawful judgment of his peers or the law 
ofthe land.” The words: “ aliquo modo destructur ”’ imply, 
according to Coke, a definite prohibition of torture. 

Yet it is useless to pretend that torture was never practised 
here and we know that our prisons have echoed to the agonised 
shrieks of tortured men and women. It is true that torture 
was forbidden by Common Law and that the English system 
of criminal trial was accusatorial while the Continental system 
was inquisitorial, yet torture was used on prisoners from 
Norman times onward. The answer to this anomaly is that 
the Royal Prerogative over-rode the Common Law, acting 
through extraordinary courts like the Star Chamber and the 
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Court of High Commission which were not bound by the ruies 
of Common Law. And so the abuse grew till it reached its 
height under Elizabeth, when those vile instruments of 
man’s wilful ingenuity, the rack, the scavenger’s daughter, 
the bilboes or iron manacles, and the cell “‘ little ease’ were 
never idle or vacant for long. In the next reign the great 
lawyer Sir Edward Coke could declare: ‘‘ As there is no law 
to warrant tortures in this land, nor can they be justified by 
any prescription, being so lately brought in.” Yet in the 
same reign Edmund Peacham, vicar of Hinton St. George, 
Somerset, was ordered to be “ put to the manacles”’ for 
having written a pamphlet of an offensive and treasonable 
nature, in order to induce him to confess evidence of a con- 
spiracy. He was examined between and after torture, but he 
remained silent. A curious state of feeling prevailed which 
condoned proceedings of this kind, regarding them as contrary 
to the law and yet as perfectly justifiable because it was 
generally understood that the Council, as Gardiner says, 
“had the right of obtaining information by means of torture 
whenever they might come to the conclusion that the evidence 
of which they were in search was sufficiently important to 
render it necessary to appeal to such a mode of extracting a 
secret from an obstinate person ’’—an attitude which was 
shared among others by Bacon. The Bill of Rights in 1640 
made a noteworthy step in the direction of reform, and even 
earlier the resolution of the judges in Felton’s case, 1678 (he 
had assassinated the Duke of Buckingham), was that “he 
ought not by the law to be tortured by the rack, for no such 
punishment is known or allowed by our law.” 

Yet cases were recognised by the Common Law differing 
from torture only in name. Foremost among these was the 
ghastly punishment known as the “ peine forte et dure.” 
This was inflicted for refusing to plead at a trial, and Coke 
had an opportunity of dilating upon it at the trial of Richard 
Weston for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. The wretched 
man stood mute and Coke described to him the torments 
under which he would have to linger ‘‘ onere, frigore et fame,” 
how great weights would be placed upon his naked body and 
gradually increased until, sustained only with water from the 
nearest puddle, he died in agonies. This horrible punishment 
was finally abolished by George III, but there was a case a 
late as 1726, and in America as late as 1692 when Giles Cory, 
of Salem, Mass., was pressed to death for refusing to plead 
when arraigned for witchcraft. | 

The main, the fundamental use of torture was to extort 
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confession, and so it was resorted to in its extremest and vilest 
form in the witchcraft trials of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Actually, as a part of punishment, torture existed down to 
fairly modern times, the hideous and barbaric penalty for 
high treason, for instance, existed nominally until 1870. 
Corporal punishment is now restricted to juvenile offenders 
and to cases of robbery with violence. 

Certainly our record is not a clean one, but it is pure indeed 
in comparison with the recent German atrocities. Germany 
has to face a horrible indictment. Without trial and for no 
crime except that of belonging to an old and highly civilised 
race men have had to endure torments so brutal and on such 
a scale that the worst excesses of our forefathers, misguided 
as they were, pale into insignificance before the accumulated 
horrors of the Gestapo. Let us hope that such a reign of terror 
may never be repeated in Europe, or elsewhere, for that 
matter, but in order that this pious hope may be realised we 
must none of us forget or minimise the sufferings of these 
unfortunates who have fallen victims to Nazi ferocity. 


BEATRICE WHITE. 


WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


June 15 
One of the deprivations of these days is that we know very 


little, or, at any rate, very tardily what other people in other 
places are doing. I don’t mean so much our own friends, but 
the world outside our own circle. For instance, Women’s 
Institutes. Has the reaction to the jam muddle been the 
same elsewhere as in this and neighbouring villages? The 
original jam scheme was that the Women’s Institutes were 
to get the sugar for making jam, they were to buy the fruit, 
make the jam and bottle the fruit. Members of the Institute 
were to be allowed to buy some Io lbs. a head of the produce, 
The local Institutes in this neighbourhood started work 
happily with rhubarb. But, as soon as it was jam or bottled, 
an order came out saying that nothing might be bought by 
the makers or the local suppliers of fruit. It was all to go to 
a central depot to be joined to the general stock and the 
women who made it were to get none. 

That was the end, as far as we were concerned. No single 
member of the Didlington Institute has taken any further 
interest, or is doing any more about communal jam-making. 
Lady Emily Blore’s cook has, it is true, made a few pots of 
gooseberry and strawberry jam out of Colonel Blore’s fruit. 
These have disappeared into some central store, while the 
village is going without. Now, the cottage women would 
have been glad to help to preserve their own fruit for other 
people if they might have kept some jam. But as it is they 
won't bother. I went round the village to see some of my 
friends about this. Mrs. Iggulden, as usual, summed up the 
local opinion. 

‘No, Miss,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t see as it’s right we should 
keep none. An’ no one else don’t neither. We'd a been very 
glad to ’ave let the people without gardens ’ave some of our 
fruit, but gardens is a lot of trouble and fruit takes looking 
after. We think now we’d better keep it and let the children 
eat it when it’s ripe.”’ 

I thought of a letter I had seen in the local paper which 

aid that “‘ people who happen to have fruit ”’ should not 
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expect to keep it. “‘ Happen to have’’—that is a phrase to 
amuse every fruit grower who will think of the pruning, 
manuring, spraying and the perpetual care needed to get a 
crop of fruit ripened in good condition for eating. 

As for the eggs and poultry muddle the effect of this has 
been. disastrous here. The newspapers and the B.B.C. alike 
told us of the Government’s rules. No one was to have more 
than 12 hens, if they did all their eggs would be forfeit. Now 
the English country people are apt to believe what they see in 
print, and in this case they were told that the Government had 
given them orders. In Didlington several women killed all 
their chickens sooner than have “ the worrit ’’ of being ques- 
tioned about all this. Our more sophisticated class did 
nothing, sure that so ridiculous a plan would break down—as 
it did. But in the meantime the chickens have been put 
down, together with their potential eggs and the families are 
the poorer. 

Is there no one in the Ministry of Food to tell poor Lord 
Woolton—or is it Mr. Hudson—a few simple facts about the 
country and the small-scale producer who is so invaluable a 
member of the community ? Destruction of the productive 
power of the countryside has gone on now for nearly two 
years, ever since our pocket Lenins drew from their pigeon- 
holes the plans thought up in Bloomsbury before they got a 
chance of worrying their fellow countrymen. 


June 20. 

I have been away into one of the home counties and it was 
my privilege to overhear some of the owners of great houses 
talk about the hospitals they now accommodate. Round 
Didlington these are few and strictly military, but in the 
Midlands and the Home Counties they are plentiful. They 
are run by all sorts of societies and by all sorts of different 
tules. St. John of Jerusalem being not so strict in its rules, I 
gather, as the Red Cross. These hospitals are for A.T.S. and 
W.A.T.S. and others, and they afford rather more than the 
usual amount of amused exasperation to the onlooker. But 
while it was admitted that they were all—more or less— 
useful, and some were nearly full, there was a general feeling 
that the Ministry of Health hospitals were redundant. I had 
not known about these. 

When war broke out Doctors and Nurses were whirled 
out of London to unnamed destinations where they had 
nothing to do at all. In the meantime, people in the Capital 
fell off ladders and under motor cars in the usual way, and 
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there was no one to attend to them. This has—owing to the 
efforts of the committees of the great voluntary hospitals— 
rather improved. But at R. and at Y. vast hospitals with 
empty beds for hundreds are still waiting for the patients who 
have never materialised. 

‘“‘ Sir Ricketty Blank has been my doctor for years. He is 
at R. He has nothing to do there, he is not allowed to see me, 
even on his off days,” said one lady. I felt, as I listened, that 
Lord Woolton (or Mr. Hudson ?) must have colleagues who 
are worthy of them! Perhaps Mr. Dalton attends to this ? 


On the Welsh Border. July 4 

The weather has been grilling for some days. I felt I 
must have a change, and as a kind friend gave me the chance 
I came to this divine country yesterday. It is the country of 
the ‘‘ Shropshire Lad ”’ and a true poet’s land. 

The house I am staying in comes straight from the pages 
of Jane Austen. It is Mansfield Park, rather than Pemberley, 
for it is not grand enough for Pemberley, there is no park ten 
miles round, and it has not been laid out by a very rich man, 
It is a sober gentleman’s place, where generations have been 
born and whence they have gone to Oxford or into the Army 
before coming back to settle and run the affairs of their 
county. 

The house stands high enough to have lovely views across 
its park, but it is not so high as to oppress the visitor by the 
landscape. Behind it rises a gloriously big shrubbery that goes 
for miles. There great trees give shelter and shade, and in the 
middle of it is a mound, all that is left of a castle which once 
guarded this district from the predatory Welsh. For we are 
in the Welsh marches, the land is rich, and the hillmen must 
have looked enviously at the results of the cultivation they 
never attempted to copy. But what is most striking here is 
the air. I have tasted nothing like it in England, nothing 
anywhere really like it. 

The house holds a large and kindly atmosphere. Three 
generations are here, the oldest is represented by one of these 
astonishing and versatile young grandmothers who can out- 
walk, out-run, or out-argue any of her descendants. Her wit 
is of a high quality and she stimulates and amuses us all. She 
manages a large house on a small income without apparent 
strain, and, unlike most people nowadays, keeps an excellent 
table, nearly all furnished by the home farm. 

The children—they range from her youngest daughter of 
12 to her six-months’ old grandson—play about under the 
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trees. There are three families here now, three visiting nurses 
besides ‘‘ Nanna ’”’ who has been twenty-three years in the 
ily. 

wag + men, of course, are not at home—Africa and the 
Middle East have taken them—but with such women to carry 
on, who will dare say that England will not continue in spite 
of Hitler and of the muddles of our Ministries of this, that and 
the other ? 


uly 6 

J 1 am still in the lovely borderland country, the world is 
on fire and the land is smoking with heat, but here is loveliness 
and peace, only broken by the strange ways of the town 
population in the country. For what with refugees and 
soldiers there are a lot of strangers here. 

One couple came to-day to complain that there were not 

enough seats in the park and were quite fogged when they 
were told it was not a public park. “ Well! there are not 
enough seats,” they said, as they retired. Some people just 
walk into the garden and sit down, and one soldier went to 
my hostess’s bathroom where he had a bath and used all the 
sent she had meant to last for a year. “I can never afford 
any more,’ she murmured. 
A walk to the Home Farm yesterday was interesting. I 
asked the bailiff about eggs and what was happening. “‘ Oh!”’, 
he said, ““ eggs, well most of the big farmers round here are 
just going on as usual and selling to their old customers. The 
packing stations do collect them, but they have not sent any 
wut for two weeks. He was busy with his silos, which are 
put up in the pits. At Didlington we can never get any one 
touse their silos. 


SPEED IN NATURE 


I KkNow few aspects of Nature more fascinating to study than 
the speeds at which various animals can travel. And in time; 
of war I believe we neglect such a study at our peril. 

Take the study of bird flight, for example. I don’t know 
if Sir Archibald Sinclair has acted on the suggestion I have 
already made to the Air Ministry, but if not, I repeat that 
suggestion here—an ornithologist should be on the permanent 
staff of those who are responsible for our war in the air. For 
the contributions which ornithology can make to aeroplane 
design, tactics and structure are far greater than the um. 
initiated can possibly imagine. As an illustration of what |] 
mean look for a moment at a piece of aeronautical history. 
In the pioneer days of aeroplanes many valuable lives which 
the country could ill afford to lose were thrown away in crashes, 
A fair proportion of these crashes were due to the formation of 
air eddies forming over the wings. It was to counteract 
this danger that Mr. Handley Page invented his now famous 
‘ slotted wing ”’ anti-stalling device which has done so much 
to make flying safer. 

But if only those early pioneers of flying had spent a little 
more time studying the wings of birds, before they took of 
in their rickety structures, they would have discovered that 
birds have had the same safety device from time immemorial 
Moreover, when a fledgling bird first leaves the nest this 
‘“‘ bastard wing,” as it is called, is the only part of its flying 
equipment that is fully developed! That is an illustration o 
the type of contribution ornithology can make to aeroplane 
structure. But the matter doesn’t end there. Birds have 
been flying for years to our seconds, and if only we would 
realise it, their mastery of the element they have made 
their own makes our own efforts appear clumsy in the extreme. 
That being so, is there anything the most expert-flying birds 
can teach us about flying tactics ? 

I think there is. When it comes to stunt-flying a bird such 
as the peregrine falcon can make rings round a Spitfire a 
Hurricane. Just listen to this account which was written by 
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an observer who watched an American peregrine showing its 
paces. 

“He rose to a position 500 or 600 feet above the 
mountain and north of the cliff. Nosing over suddenly, 
he flicked his wings rapidly fifteen or twenty times and 
fell like a thunderbolt. Wings half closed now, he shot 
down past the north end of the cliff, described three 
successive vertical loop-the-loops across its face, turning 
completely upside down at the top of each loop, and roared 
out over our heads with the wind rushing through his 
wings like ripping canvas. The sheer excitement of 
watching such a performance was tremendous; we felt 
a strong impulse to stand and cheer.” 


And the practical aspect of all this ? During the last war 
the Germans suddenly added another fighting dodge to the 
aeronautical bag of tricks. It was a flying manceuvre in 
fighting called the ‘“‘Immelmann turn,” and before the 
British and French fighters learnt its secret, many a gallant 
lad had been sent hurtling to earth in flaming ruins. I don’t 
know if Immelmann was an ornithologist, but it is a fact that 
he could have learnt his deathly trick by watching a sparrow- 


‘| hawk. 


A sparrow-hawk was once seen flying at full speed after a 
finch which was already crying out in the black minute before 
capture. But it managed to escape by diving under a huge 
wall of telegraph wires and found sanctuary in some shrub. 
The hawk, with no eyes for anything save its victim, suddenly 
found itself hurtling into the bank of wires which would have 
cut it to pieces at the rate it was travelling. To save itself, 
the hawk shot straight up into the air like a rocket, turned 
into a half-loop, rolled over at the top of the turn and flew 
back the way it had come—thus performing a perfect Immel- 
mann turn. I hope I have made good my point that a study 
such as this on Speed in Nature is no mere academic question, 
but one which may yield rich results in a sphere which is of 
paramount importance in the world to-day. 

There used to be at the Collége de France in Paris a pro- 
fessor called Magnan, who constructed the most elaborate 


‘| apparatus and employed the resources of a highly scientific 


laboratory to study the flight of insects. One of his reasons 
for doing so was because he believed that insects, being the 
most expert-flying creatures on earth, might yield some 
valuable secrets concerning aeronautics. I don’t know what 


)| treasure-trove he found in this connection, but I do know the 
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book he published—Le Vol des Insectes—contains some of the 
most astounding information I have ever read. One of the 
things Magnan wanted to study in minute detail was the wing. 
beats of insects. Now of all subjects connected with Speed in 
Nature I suppose none is more difficult than this. Infinite 
patience, much ingenuity and highly specialised apparatus 
are necessary for such a study. These three qualities our pro- 
fessor possessed in a high degree. 

Magnan decided that ultra-high-speed photography was 
the answer to his problem. So he obtained film records of 
insects in flight taken at nearly 30,000 picture frames 
per second. But apparently even this tremendous speed did 
not fully satisfy him, for he writes: ‘‘ If it is possible for me 
to unroll the film not at five metres per second, as I actually 
did, but at fifteen metres per second, that will give 80,000 
pictures a second.”’ At the same time that the insects were 
filmed Magnan recorded also the oscillations of a tuning-fork 
(“‘ diapason ’’) giving 48 double vibrations per second. When 
the films were developed the images were drawn on paper ata 
larger scale. It was then possible to obtain exact figures for 
the frequency of wing-beats of all the insects thus filmed. 

I mentioned just now the aerial gymnastics of birds, 
Listen to this from a translation from Magnan talking about 
the apparently aimless buzzing of a fly. 


“With the hover-fly (Chrysotoxum arcuatum) one 
sees the creature perform on the spot real turns in full 
flight, so well that at a given moment the insect is found 
with its feet in the air, its back underneath. In the same 
way, I have observed in the natural flight of a fly, the 
performance of a veritable somersault such as aeroplanes 
do not make. 

“She first takes up a normal position, with the 
abdomen and feet below, than she quickly makes a 
rotation of ninety degrees round the axis of her wings, 
to find herself with body vertical, abdomen below, all 
the time flapping her wings. At length, after a new 
rotation of ninety degrees, it is the abdomen and feet 
which are turned uppermost, wing beats continuing as 
usual. 

“It is worth noting that the changes are often 


sudden and happen in a very short time, somewhere}. 


about one thousandth of a second, the somersault, for 
example, taking place in one hundredth of a second.” 


It is to the insect world that we must turn to find the 
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most brilliant aviator in the world—the dragonfly (Libel- 
lida). Many entomologists believe that this insect has 
mastered the supreme manceuvre of flight: the ability to 
stop dead on a fixed point in the air and then, still facing the 
same way, dart at full speed either backwards or sideways. 
It is true that this belief concerning the dragonfly’s aero- 
nautical powers are not held universally, as some experts 
hold that the apparent manceuvres may be due to changes in 
position, etc., which take placein too short a time for the human 
eye to register them. Whether this is the case or not, there is 
no doubt of the marvellous air-mastery of the dragonfly. 
Leeuwenhoek has left an account of an aerial duel he wit- 
nessed between a swallow and a dragonfly in a miniature 
‘drome 100 feet long. The swallow was trying to capture the 
insect, but the fly completely outflew its avian foe. The 
dragonfly flew with such speed and turned, banked and 
twisted at such a pace and perfection that the swallow, 
although it tried every trick in the aeronautical book, could 
neither trap nor overtake its prey. 

Before he published his great work on insect flight, Magnan 
had investigated another very difficult problem in Speed in 
Nature—the speeds at which fish swim. One of his methods 
in this work was so ingenious I must mention it here. 

He took a thread of very fine but strong silk and harnessed 
fish to a delicate speed indicator which noted the length of line 
taken out by the fish as it travelled and the time taken to do so. 
Asimple calculation then showed how fast the fish had swum. 
Under-water travel is the only sphere in which man has not 
yet wrested the speed record from Nature. And he is a long 
way from doing so. The fastest fish can travel some three 
times more quickly under water than the swiftest submarine. 
I wonder if the Admiralty have their own aquarium in which 
day and night experts are watching the supreme masters of 
under-water travel ? 

Several years ago a device, which, it was claimed, 
minimised the obstacles to a ship’s passage through the water, 
was invented by an American. He called his invention an 
“induced streamline system,” and its main feature was the 
ejection of streams of water through nozzles in such a way as 
to overcome the obstacles to the passage of a ship through the 
water. In addition, by acting on the rocket principle, the 
jets of water aided the propeller in thrusting the vessel along. 
But fish have had an “induced streamline system ”’ since 
the dawn of creation! It is said that of some 300 species 
of swift-travelling fish which have been examined, over 270 
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possess gill clefts at the correct place for the most efficient 
use of jets of exhaled water. 

I suppose the most marvellous instrument which Natur 
has produced for cleaving water is the swordfish. It is shaped 
on the lines of a mackerel and is the epitome of streamlining, 
The pointed head surmounted by the yard-long sword, the 
sharp backward rake of the dorsal fin and the long, lithe 
powerful body fit it for the most rapid and forceful movement 
through the water. The great locomotor organ of this living 
torpedo is supplied by the huge symmetrical lunate tail 
No finer personification of energy, grace, speed and power is 
found in the seven seas. As to its speed, well a big-game angler 
once timed a sailfish (a type of swordfish) which was caught on 
a loose line. The fish took out 100 yards in three seconds— 
not far short of 70 m.p.h.! And the fastest a submarine can 
travel below water is in the region of 20 m.p.h. 

I referred just now to the fact that man has wrested all 
the speed records from Nature except in under-water travel, 
But unaided, man cuts a sorry figure when pitted against 
some of Nature’s super-athletes. The fastest 100 yards ever 
run by a man was done in nine seconds dead or just unde 
23 m.p.h. Why even an elephant can do better than that, 
One of the old-time big-game hunters and a friend witha 
stop-watch came upon a large young bull elephant standin 
at the end of a clearing. To ensure that the bull went “al 
out ” the hunter fired in the air. The elephant tore down the 
length of the clearing and disappeared in the bush. The stop 
watch reading was 10 seconds dead ; the carefully measure 
distance was 120 yards—the elephant had clocked 24 m.p.h. 

Another pachyderm, the rhinoceros, also belies its appear 
ance in the matter of speed. Colonel Marcuswell Maxwel 
has timed rhinos by car. He found that when a bull wa 
charging his car the speedometer registered 28 m.p.h. for: 
quarter of a mile. On another occasion Maxwell paced: 
female, and the speedometer then registered 35 m.ph, 
although the chase was over ground with a slight decline 

It was a car which was used to carry out the most gruelling 
speed test ever made on a wild animal. Roy Chapma 
Andrews, of the American Museum of Natural History, one 


chased, by car, a herd of antelope across the Gobi desert 
This is what Andrews wrote afterwards: ‘‘ They ran so fas 
that we could not see their legs, any more than you can s 
the blades of an electric fan. We found they would leg ita 
sixty m.p.h. for about two miles, and then slow down ti 
forty or fifty.”’ Sixty m.p.h. for two miles is, in my opinioy 


Vol 
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the greatest feat of sustained speed of which any wild animal 
is capable. 

As an appendix to this article I am listing what are 
probably the six fastest animals in the various sections together 
with what is probably the maximum speed attained. It 
must, of course, be understood that the speeds given are of 
necessity approximations, but they can, I think, be relied 
upon as giving a fair indication of the type of maximum 
speed which can be expected from the animal named. 


Insects m.p.h. Birds m.p.h. 

Hornet ‘ : - 14 Pigeon ; - - 95 
Noctuid moth ‘ . 20 Albatross . ; . 100 
Honeybee. ; . 25 Lammergeier_. . I10 
Horse-fly . , . 30 Golden eagle ; . 120 
Hawk moth . ‘ - 33 Peregrine falcon . 180 
Dragonfly . : - 55  Spine-tailed swift . 200 

(Australian species.) 

Fish m.p.h. Mammals m.p.h 

Barracuda . , . 25 Jack rabbit é - 45 
Mako shark ‘ . 35 Race-horse . ‘ 5 ae 
Wahoo ‘ ‘ . 40 Lion ‘ ‘ . 50 
Tarpon ‘ ; . 40 Gazelle (Gobi desert) . 60 
Tunny ‘ , . 40 Black buck ‘ . 65 
Sailfish : ; . 60 Cheetah. ; . 


FRANK W. LANE. 
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CRICKET AND FOOTBALL 


SUMMER has come at last and we have heard the sounds 
of our National Game in certain favoured counties and in all 
the Public Schools. 

But what of the matches? Can we contemplate the 
gatherings of old boys, of Free Foresters and I Zingari to 
revive the tradition of test matches? What about Hitler? 
What about the last call-up, and the “joining up” of 
many a deft sportsman who in former times would take a 
day’s outing from Cheapside and play a weekly match, 
careful not to make too many runs against the juveniles for 
fear of breaking their spirit. 

It would be a boon to all concerned if these contacts 
between boys and adults were discontinued. There is some- 
thing incurably artificial about them, and there is no real 
keenness to win such as stimulates boys whenever school 
meets school ; as is now coming to be increasingly the fashion. 

But before dealing with school cricket I wish to consider 
briefly which of the two games cricket and football has the 
better title to the designation of the national game. Is it 
not certain that, taking England, Wales and Scotland all 
through, football has the prior claim? It requires much 
less teaching: less skill, more hardihood ; less shrinking 
from physical impact on the opponent. Moreover, it is only 
a small minority of counties in which you may see small 
village boys playing a rudimentary form of the great game 
on the roadside. Such, anyhow, was the case in Yorkshire 
60 years ago. But football takes most freely and generously 
wherever the seed of it is sown. 

There is another great drawback to cricket. There are 
moments through which any player who makes his name has 
now and then to pass: that is when he is given out unfairly 
by a county umpire who, as Andrew Lang once remarked, 1s 
like Habbuk according to Voltaire, capable de tout. Imagine 
an experience which I should be glad to uproot from my 
memory. It wasa one-day match on a lovely day at Horsham. 
The ground was good and the spectators fairly numerous, 
mostly gathered by the hospitality of the local squire, Mr. 
Lucas ; they had all come to see some lively cricket, and our 
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opponents who arrived late, as if it were a matter of course, 
had stung us to an unusual degree of eagerness to give them a 
handsome drubbing. What happened? I went in first faced 
by a third-rate bowler, a left-handed round the wicket man, 
whose first ball pitched on the leg stump and passed outside 
my left leg, hitting the strap of the pad on the way. The 
wicket keep, standing back—though the bowling was a tame 
medium pace—shouted how’s that? in a voice that must 
have hypnotised their umpire, for he gave it out without a 
qualm, though the bat must have been a yard from the 
ball: the most iniquitous decision in the long and chequered 
history of the game. The temper of Achilles brooding in 
his tent was a trifle compared to mine; and it was not his 
lot to have to walk off and babble pleasant banalities with 
uninterested ladies till the afternoon was far spent. 

There is only one palliative of this kind of spiritual vexa- 
tin; that is, a detective novel read half-way through. A 
self-tormented and grievously disappointed batsman may now 
and then be seen sprawling among the bags in the changing- 
room solacing himself with the doings of Sherlock Holmes : 
the only anodyne which never fails. Country umpires of the 
type described are rare nowadays ; nor could we find another 
to match the following: A monumental “hitter” in a 
village match formidable for his adipose tissue was compiling 
a good score though often appealed against for ‘‘ leg-before ”’ 
in vain, till one of the bowlers, throwing up his hands, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Look ’ere: I ain’t a goin’ on bowlin’ at that there 
gent. Once or twice every over I’ve beaten ’is bat and ’it ’im 
in the belly, when the ball was dead on the wicket, and the 
umpire every time giv’ ’im ‘ not out.’ Now if a man may not 
defend ’is wicket with ’is leg I say ’e’s got no right to stop a 
straight ball with ’is paunch. That’s wot I say.”” A deadlock 
was impending. It was settled that a conference on the spot 
should be convened of the local Areopagites consisting of the 
two umpires and the two captains. They parleyed in brisk 
and raucous tones, disagreeing on all points except that the 
game must go on, till the following rule in equity was produced, 
“That there gent may go on battin’: but every ball that ’its 
‘im in the belly it’s leg afore: but every ball as ’its ’im on 
the backsides it’s a wide.’’ The British spirit of compromise 
was satisfied and the game went on. 

Again, it might be said, the issue of every cricket match 
is, compared with most forms of football, a fortuitous matter. 
No one who depends on betting for his livelihood bets on a 
cricket match. Why not? It is because unforeseeable 
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events may intervene and upset the “ best laid plans of mice 
and men,” and against such there is no appeal. A hea 
shower in the middle of a match may utterly ruin the chance 
of one side against the other who had secured a big total on 
a dry fast pitch. Or again: on a natural pitch—that is, a 
not artificially top-dressed one—most bowlers deliver once 
or twice an unplayable ball. Supposing one of those balls is 
too much for the best batsman on the side, it shatters their 
hope of victory ; whereas if it dismisses the worst batsman 
it makes no difference to the result. 

In these, among other respects, cricket is unlike football, 
no happy hunting ground for the betting community. The 
interest also or excitement of the struggle is too long drawn 
out and yet, as in 1870, 1884, I910 and in a dramatic and 
wholly unexpected dénouement, especially when confined to 
the young and eager-hearted, when the judgment of the 
captains—like that of Jellicoe at the battle of Jutland—s 
most severely tested with the fate of something almost as 
great of the British Empire. For something tremendous 
seems the tension of the excitement—wholly fictitious though 
it be—among the 15,000 human adults on special occasions 
at Lord’s. The overwrought feelings require no stimulus ; the 
frenzy is unaccountable and unsullied by any base or selfish 
tradition of money changing hands. It is in reality all about 
nothing and it is known at the moment to be a mighty rever- 
sion of sober middle-aged citizens into an inexplicable tumult 
of puerility which, in 1910, at the end of the Eton and Harrow 
match made a distinguished Cabinet minister dance and 
trample upon an ensign of the hated school colour, with tears 
running down his cheeks. _ 

The excitement at the League football match is largely 
due—so they tell me—to the unhallowed influence of the loss 
and gain of cash and the dark ruthlessness of the Football 
Pools. But the traditions of the school cricket match are 
clean; they are irrational beyond words, and yet powerful 
enough to free the minds from the haunting anxieties of 
modern life, the nightmare of the next Budget, or the sense 
of great nations draining away their life blood in the mad 
conflict of opposing principles of the meaning of human 
destiny. 

Football of different kinds has the advantage over cricket 
in that it presents a spectacle of concentrated excitement to 
the onlookers. Something stirring is always happening and 
the climax of joy for the onlookers is when there is a violent 
impact between the two bulkiest champions of either side, 
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and one—it doesn’t matter which—is hurled, “‘a great one 
greatly ’’ as Homer phrased it: the shock of the mighty 
onset eliciting the mob’s rapturous cheer. In the ’seventies 
among the delighted Birmingham spectators there were 
friends of the players who hounded them on, not by name, 
but by the title of their trade: ‘‘ Go it, ’ardware,” or “‘ Now, 
cutlery, let ’im ’ave it.”” For if the truth be known, it is not 
the skill in dribbling or kicking which fascinates the denizens 
of our big towns, but the collision, the impact, of two mortal 
young men in the climax of fierce attack. What is there in 
cricket to compare with that ? 

It must be admitted that cricket is less appealing to the 
untaught primitive instincts of the spectators than football ; 
but it stirs more inquiry and suggests more problems than its 
rival. It stimulates more brain effort especially to a reflective 
bowler. By “‘ reflective ’’ I mean one who, finding it diffi- 
cult to bowl a curly ball on the modern wicket, stoops to 
cunning and strategy. The great but not unbeaten Eleven 
of Australians in 1878 taught us that fast bowlers as well as 
slow can learn how to change the pace without altering the 
action of delivery. Till 1878 our best fast bowlers, like 
Freeman, Emmett and Alan Hill of Yorkshire and Morley 
of Notts used to pound away at the middle stump without 
variation. Spofforth, about whose strategy much might be 
said, opened our eyes as we found ourselves called upon to 
think: to exercise a faculty which in the case of many 
cricketers seems to lie latent all through the prime of life. 

Football in short is far less complex than cricket and on 
this fact hangs much of interest, because the element of 
cunning is dangerously akin to sharp practice. Perhaps this 
subject may be postponed till the day dawns when we can 
use paper without wasting it, even in writing about games of 
ball. 


E. LYTTLETON. 
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NEWS FROM AMERICA 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s declaration of an “ unlimited 
national emergency ”’ on May 27 stands out as one of the two 
great landmarks in American wartime policy. The other 
landmark was the repudiation of neutrality on June Io last 
year when President Roosevelt declared that America’s 
sympathies should be wholeheartedly on the side of those 
fighting aggression. On May 27 the President accepted the 
fact that aggression was threatening the United States itself, 
that the war was not a European war but a world-wide war, 
Since it was world-wide the United States could no longer act 
as though she was not implicated up to the hilt. 

In the fireside chat which accompanied the proclamation 
creating the state of emergency President Roosevelt said, 
“The first and fundamental fact is that what started asa 
European war has developed as the Nazis always intended it 
should develop into a world war for world domination.” In 
the proclamation itself the President explained that shortly 
after the outbreak of war in September, 1939, he had declared 
a limited national emergency but that now “a succession of 
events makes plain that the objectives of the Axis belligerents 
in such war are not confined to those avowed at its commence- 
ment, but include overthrow throughout the world of existing 
democratic order.”’ 

It might be asked whether it had really taken eight years 
of Hitlerism and one and a half years’ of war to convince the 
United States’ people and Government that the fight against 
the Nazis was not merely a European struggle—a boundary 
dispute or a clash of rival imperialisms as the isolationists 
would say—but an effort to prevent a dream of universal 
Empire from being realised. The answer is, It did not take 
that long. The responsible leaders of the American people 
fully realised the threat of Hitlerism to the United States and 
clearly showed that they realised it both in word and deed for 
nearly a year before the war broke out. 

The President’s national emergency speech and proclama- 
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tion marked a return to the pre-war theory that Britain and 
America were alike struggling against the same common 
enemy. During the first eight months of 1939 the Administra- 
tion recognised that the development of its policies was every- 
where checked and challenged by Germany. Germany was 
the hard core of world resistance to the American programme. 
The American diplomatic policy of strict adherence to inter- 
national law and the various “ good neighbour ”’ principles 
outlined by Secretary Hull as early as July 16, 1937, was 
repeatedly violated by Germany. American tariff policy 
based on the principle of unrestricted trade between nations 
without discrimination was opposed by the German barter 
system. If military warfare had not broken out in 1939 the 
world would gradually have fallen into two camps based upon 
rival economic conceptions, one led by the United States the 
other by Germany. American financial policy and the 
American effort to build a stable international exchange round 
the Tripartite agreement of September, 1936, was blocked by 
Germany. 

In short, the United States wanted one kind of world and 
Germany wanted another. The two rival international 
philosophies clashed in the New World, in the Far East and 
in Europe. A policy which the President described as 
“stronger than words ’”’ was used to combat the influence of 
Germany. Public denunciation combined with diplomatic and 
economic pressure were used against Germany. Britain and 
France were encouraged to adopt a firm attitude towards 
Germany. It would not be going too far to say that they were 
berated for not following American leadership and showing 
an equal animosity to the common German menace. Britain, 
for example, did not recall its Ambassador from Berlin in 
protest against the German persecution of the Jews, nor did 
Britain increase her tariffs to reduce German imports as did 
the United States. 

When Britain and France took up arms to resist the 
continuing spread of German aggression the United States not 
only ceased to exert the leadership she had displayed in the 
struggle against Axis trade, financial, diplomatic and military 
policies, but even seemed to forget the basis for it. The 
“stronger than words ’’ policy had not been adopted by the 
United States because the President wanted to support Britain 
and France in a purely European struggle. It was adopted 
because the President recognised the Axis danger was world- 
wide and a threat to the United States. But when the war 
started it was assumed, as the President indicated in his 
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national emergency address, to be merely a European struggle, 
There was even a brief period during which great irritation 
was expressed that British and French war measures were 
restricting American peacetime commerce and hampering 
American peacetime economy. 

The reason was mainly political. The Administration 
realised that Germany was as much an enemy of the United 
States after war broke out as she was before war broke out, 
but vigorous isolationist opposition would have been aroused 
if such a confession had been made. You found, therefore, a 
strange reluctance shown to acknowledge that France and 
England were fighting for a cause which America had formerly 
upheld, the triumph of which was essential to America’s 
future. 

Until the President’s national emergency speech American 
policy towards Britain seemed to be based on the principle of 
providing as little assistance as was necessary rather than all 
that was possible. Only the most obvious need for greater 
American participation in the common struggle could call forth 
increased aid. France had to fall before neutrality was 
officially abandoned. Britain’s finances had to run dry before 
war materials were provided on “loan.’’ And not until the 
peril was brought to the very gates of the Atlantic was there 
complete identification of the American and the British cause, 

When the arms embargo was lifted in 1939 the underlying 
purpose was to enable Britain to buy arms in wartime just 
as she did in peacetime. But in requesting the repeal the 
President said nothing about “ aiding the democracies.” He 
asked for repeal to remove a handicap which the embargo 
placed on Britain, to eliminate a provision which was the 
equivalent of presenting Germany with a powerful Atlantic 
fleet, a provision, to use his own words, which “ had the effect 
of putting land powers on the same footing as naval powers.” 
The change in policy adopted after the fall of France was made 
possible by a change in public opinion, which in its turn was 
based upon a recognition that America itself was in danger. 
There was no change in the ideals for which the democracies 
were fighting. The contrasting philosophies locked in combat 
remained the same. The fundamental reasons for the war had 
not altered. All that had altered was the military situation. 
For the first time it seemed possible that America’s enemy 
might be able to reach her. When sheltering behind the finest 
ary in Europe and the fi est fleet in Europe America had 
counted herself safe. But the army was gone and the fleet 


might go too. Britain, the . wner of the fleet, must therefor: |‘ 
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be encouraged to resist to the utmost. The destroyers for bases 
deal and the lease-lend Act followed. 

Throughout this period, however, the emphasis was still 
upon “aid for Britain” and on “helping Britain.’”’ There 
was a greal deal of sincere private sympathy for Britain and 
altruistic work for her. The voluntary efforts of various 
United States’ relief organisations cannot be too highly 
praised, nor can the spirit in which those associated with 
them devoted themselves to the task of giving comfort and 
aid to their British cousins be over-estimated. But the 
official attitude was, as the President said in his national 
emergency speech, “ based on hard-headed concern” for 
American security. Until the passage of the lease-lend Bill 
the phrase “‘ aid for Britain ’’ was liable to be misunderstood. 
Except for the magnificent contributions of the voluntary 
relief organisations American war materials were bought and 

id for, cash down. 

In his June 10, 1940, speech the President declared that an 
Axis victory ‘‘ would endanger the institution of Democracy 
in the Western Hemisphere.” But he did not say that 
America’s stake in British victory was as great as Britain’s 
herself. He promised to extend the material resources of the 
United States to those fighting the Axis, to the nations with 
whom ‘‘ the whole of our sympathies lie.”’ 

In his national emergency speech he went further. ‘‘ We 
will not accept a Hitler dominated world,” the President 
declared. Unless the President was indulging in mere 
rodomontade that pledge meant that the United States would 
fight to prevent it if necessary. If Britain resists Germany, 
itmay not be necessary, but if Germany appears to be gaining 
the ascendancy and threatening to control the seas or threaten 
the western hemisphere the United States may have to act. 
In one sense the President’s ‘‘ national emergency ”’ speech 
changed nothing. The position of the United States was 
precisely the same after it was made as it had been before. 
But in another sense it changed everything. It was a speech 
toend speeches. A mere expression of intention could have 
no currency in the future because it would be impossible to 
go further than to say that the United States was determined 
tosee Hitler defeated. Future steps could only be in the realm 
of action. 

The President clearly defined when and how the action 
yet come. President Monroe in 1823 also clearly defined the 
circumstances under which the United States would use force 
in self-defence. Like President Roosevelt he faced a threat 
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from a combination of European powers banded together in, 
Holy Alliance to overthrow representative government anj 
extend their system to the Latin American countries of th 
New World. Then as now the whole of Europe was dominate 
by this hostile combination with Britain alone opposing it, 
The British Foreign Minister, George Canning, proposed a 
joint Anglo-American declaration. Many Americans favoured 
it, Thomas Jefferson, originator of the phrase “ no entangling 
alliances,’ among them. “ The war in which the present 
proposition might engage us, should that be its consequence, 
is not her war but ours,” he advised President Monroe urging 
acceptance of the British proposal. President Monroe 
however, knowing that he could rely on the support of British 


sea-power in any case, issued his declaration as an Americap 
doctrine. American security would be threatened if the Holy 
Alliance powers committed acts of aggression against the 
Western Hemisphere, he said in substance, and America 
armed resistance must be expected. 

President Monroe’s doctrine was appropriate for the days 
of the sailing ship. President Roosevelt redefined it in term 
of the new speed which had been developed in attack 
American security would be threatened by the “ control o 
occupation by Nazi forces of any of the islands of the Atlantic” 
—that is to say, Greenland, Iceland, the Canary Islands, th 
Azores or the Cape Verde Islands. The President did no 
actually include the West African coast as an area whic 
would if in hostile hands threaten the security of the United 
States, but he mentioned it elsewhere in the speech in the sam 
sentence as the islands as an area which the Nazis might seiz 
‘“‘ The attack on the United States can begin with the domin 
tion of any base which menaces our security,” the President 
said. Later he declared, ‘“‘ We will not hesitate to use ow 
armed forces to repel attack.” 

The President did not refer to the Monroe Doctrine in his 
address, nor did he express his redefinition of that doctrin 
very clearly. He is reputed to suffer from certain historicd 
prejudices, one of them being a disinclination to admit that 
the protection of the Monroe Doctrine was provided first by 
the British Fleet and later when American sea power develope 
by the joint fleets of Britain and the United States. But 
nevertheless, the redefinition is there, scattered among variow 


paragraphs. 

The other principle which the President redefined, Freedom 
of the Seas, was treated more directly. The seas would not bk 
free if they passed under Axis control. Moreover, if the Ax 
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could be prevented from gaining control of the seas their 
strength would be bottled up in the Eurasian land-mass and 
ultimately they would weaken and collapse. “If the Axis 

wers fail to gain control of the seas,’”’ the President said, 
“they are certainly defeated. Their dreams of world domina- 
tion will then go by the board and the criminal leaders who 
started this war will suffer inevitable disaster.’’ He added a 
little later, ‘‘ Yes, all freedom—meaning freedom to live and 
not freedom to conquer and subjugate other peoples— 
depends on freedom of the seas.’”’ The classic conception of 
this doctrine was that the United States could trade with both 
sides in any war. The new definition offered by the President 
is freedom from the control of any nation or group of nations 
threatening American security. 

The two ideas, the new Monroe Doctrine and the new 
Freedom of the Seas doctrine, somewhat jumbled together, 
were summarised by the President thus, “‘ We shall actively 
resist wherever necessary and with all our resources every 
attempt by Hitler to extend his Nazi domination to the 
Western Hemisphere or to threaten it. We shall actively resist 
his every attempt to gain control of the seas. We insist upon 
the vital importance of keeping Hitlerism away from any 
point in the world which could be used and would be used as 
a base of attack against the Americas.” 

DENYS SMITH. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


WAR AND PEACE 


I First read Tolstoy’s War and Peace (in Mrs. Garnett’s trans. 
lation) in the autumn of 1914: now I have just read it for the 
second time and found, incidentally, that I had forgotten 
everything about it except the portrait of Kutuzov and the 
acuteness of the impression that it had made upon me. What 
a vast novel! What an enormous canvas! One can only 
look upon it as a whole with wonder and admiration : at the 
same time, after this second reading, I am convinced that, 
short of being a Russian, or at least knowing much of the 
Russian life and language, the reader can only catch a partial 
glimpse of the book’s greatness and truth. For the purpose 
of discussion one can only take parts of it at a time. It isa 
panorama rather than a novel—a panorama of Russia between 
1805 and 1812, between the defeat of Austerlitz and the 
retreat in disorder of Napoleon’s huge forces from Moscow. 
It is a book which needs patience and application in its 
reader, for it has no plot, no intrigue, no problem: the 
questions which it raises are the simplest and the most 
mysterious—what makes history and what makes huma 
life ?—and these a work of art cannot answer. Tolstoy 
abandoned art because it could not answer them and was, in 
his later view, a distraction from the search for truth: and 
in certain passages of War and Peace he abandons art in order 
to lecture about history. Only so huge a theme could justify 
this, but here it is justified because, with his immense power 
of presentation, Tolstoy manages to draw the portrait of 
whole nation at a time of momentous crisis like the present. 
Therefore, it is a book to read at such a time, dipping into it, 
if you like, and skipping whole sections if, for instance, you 
are not keenly interested in the family life of the Rostovs, i 
you find the household of old Prince Bolkonsky and his 
lacrimose daughter rather tiresome, and are indifferent to 
Pierre Bezuhov’s relations with his wife, introduction t 
freemasonry and final salvation through suffering. However, 
if brilliant characterisation has any effect upon you at all, you 
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will be unable to ignore Natasha Rostov, that incarnation of 
the impulse to love, or Pierre, the eternal backslider, who 
finally married her. The scenes of peace are not all of them, 
seen at this distance, equally compelling, although some of 
them are drawn by a master-hand, especially the hunting 
episode that comes about half-way through the book, where 
Nikolay Rostov helps to cut off the old wolf, and the idyllic 
evening of Russian song and dance that follows it. The 
scenes of war, on the other hand, are all of them magnificent : 
I know nothing in literature which touches them as a com- 
plete representation of soldiers in action, from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Council of War down to the private 
in the ranks. No doubt, there are comparable episodes in 
other novels—the Waterloo passages for instance, in La 
Chartreuse de Parme, Les Misérables and Vanity Fair—and 
Hardy’s Dynasts shows a comparable dramatisation of great 
issues: but Tolstoy himself was a soldier with an absolute 
understanding of the soldier’s mind, emotions and way of life 
which gives his delineations a vividness and accuracy of detail 
quite beyond the capacities of a mere observer, however 
gifted. The “‘ war”’ side of this great novel is monumental ; 
from the first scene at Braunau where, in 1805, Kutuzov’s 
Russian army was gathering to join with the Austrians. 
Arms have increased in range and deadliness, and methods 
of warfare have changed since then, but there is nothing out 
of date in the wonderful sketch of a regiment smartening 
itself up after a long march for inspection by the Commander- 
in-Chief, or in the description of the rearguard crossing and 
then burning a bridge under the enemy’s fire, which form the 
prelude to the still more remarkable narration of the defeat 
at Austerlitz. If you are not in Tolstoy’s thrall before you 
have finished this magnificent passage, you may as well put 
the book down , but I think such stragglers will be very few. 
At all events, I wish them farewell, for now, with Europe in 
a conflagration in some respects similar to that of 1811-14, 
and with a German posturing in Napoleon’s place as the all- 
conquering man of destiny, it is the military side of War and 
Peace which captures the imagination and seems, like all great 
works of art, to be actual and immediate. 

The military part of this great epic centres round two dates: 
the first is 1805 and the second 1812. In between comes the 
famous meeting of the two Emperors at Tilsit. This is the 
simple historic framework upon which the whole composition 
tests and into which the changing fortunes and destinies of 
the individual characters are fitted. The Russian army’s 
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retreat, after Mack’s rout at Ulm, and the defeat of Austerlitz, 
form the prelude to the much longer finale of 1812, into the 
exposition of which Tolstoy inserts his ideas about the causes 
of great events, and about free-will and necessity—ideas 
which are well worth pondering now by those whose lives are 
involved in the last act of a huge historic drama. What 
causes such catastrophes to occur and to snatch up into their 
powerful eddy the individual lives of millions, making men 
and women do things that, of choice, they would presumably 
not be doing ? At such crises every thinking person asks this 
question, and nobody ever gets nearer the answer than 
Tolstoy in War and Peace. Writing of the year 1809 when, 
in the foreign policy of Russia, a rapprochement with Napoleon 
was coming about and, at home, political reforms were in the 
air, Tolstoy says significantly :— 


“* Life meanwhile, the actual life of men with their 
real interests of health and sickness, labour and rest, 
with their interests of thought, science, poetry, music, 
love, affection, hatred, passion, went its way, as always, 
independently, apart from the political amity or enmity 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, and apart from all possible 
reforms.” 


In a short but famous poem, At the Time of the Breaking of 
Nations, Thomas Hardy has enshrined the same thought, 
although in The Dynasts he strives, as does Tolstoy here, to 
imagine the process which, while ploughmen plough and lovers 
love, forces nations to break one another. Neither of them 
produce a solution which is immune from _ philosophical 
criticism, nor is that surprising, since to do so is impossible. 

Necessity only appears in retrospect: at the present 
moment there is always the consciousness, possibly the 
illusion, of free choice, and therefore any assignment of 
particular causes, being made without full knowledge, is only 
partially true. Thus Tolstoy writes :— 


“ Although in that year, 1812, Napoleon believed 
more than ever that to shed or not to shed the blood of 
his peoples depended entirely on his will (as Alexander 
said in his last letter to him), yet then, and more than at 
any time, he was in bondage to those laws which forced 
him, while to himself he seemed to be acting freely, to do 
what was bound to be his share in the common edifice of 
humanity, in history. The people of the west moved to 
the east for men to kill one another. And by the law of 
coincidence of causes, thousands of petty causes backed 
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one another up and coincided with that event to bring 
about that movement and that war; resentment at the 
non-observance of the continental system, and the Duke 
of Oldenburg, and the massing of troops in Prussia—a 
measure taken, as Napoleon supposed, with the object of 
securing armed peace—and the French Emperor’s love of 
war, to which he had grown accustomed, in conjunction 
with the inclinations of his people, who were carried 
away by the grandiose scale of the preparations, and the 
expenditure on those preparations, and the necessity of 
recouping the expenditure. ... In historical events 
great men—so called—are but the labels that serve to 
give a name to an event, and like labels, they have the 
least possible connection with the event itself. Every 
action of theirs, that seems to them an act of their own 
free will, is in an historical sense not free at all, but in 
bondage to the whole course of previous history, and pre- 
destined from all eternity.” 


Such was Tolstoy’s view when he wrote War and Peace, 
and he develops it in the contrast which he draws between 
Napoleon, strutting about in the posture of a supreme arbiter, 
and weary old Kutuzov whose motto was “ time and patience ’’ 
and who knew that elaborate plans of campaign and orders 
from high commanders do not decide the outcome of battles. 
A good deal of space is spent in which to prove, by facts and 
details, that not one single decision of Napoleon’s influenced 
the battle of Borodino, the French advance to Moscow and 
the strategy or tactics of the French retreat. And there are 
two particularly striking passages that may well read as an 
analogy with the present. One is the interview granted by 
Napoleon to the Russian envoy Balashov before the French 
advance, at which the Emperor does all the talking and 
lashes himself into acute indignation at the obtuseness of the 
Russian Tsar in failing to see that Napoleon’s plans were all 
for the good of Europe and that, in any case, he would obtain 
far more, especially of other people’s property, by alliance 
with him than war. It is almost exactly similar to Sir Neville 
Henderson’s account of an interview with Hitler in which, 
like Napoleon, the German said “I do not, and did not, 
desire war, but you have forced me to it,’’ and again, like 
Napoleon speaking in War and Peace, first theatrically 
grieved over what England was losing by not being his friend, 
and then threatened brutal extermination if she persisted in 
opposition. 
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“He (Napoleon) turned sharply round and going 
right up to Balashov, gesticulating rapidly and vigorously 
with his white hands close to his face, he almost shouted: 
‘Let me tell you, if you stir Prussia up against me, let 
me tell you, I'll wipe her off the map of Europe,’ he said, 
his face pale and distorted with anger as he smote one 
little hand vigorously against the other.” 


The other passage depicts Napoleon imagining that he 
was directing events at the battle of Borodino, whereas the 
battle took its own process into its own hands, which with 
incomparable power Tolstoy illustrates by scenes of prepara- 
tion to fight, fighting, confusion and retreat, notably that of 
the withdrawal of Timohin’s battery and that of Prince 
Andrey Bolkonsky, commanding his waiting regiment in an 
oatfield under heavy fire, moodily pacing up and down with 
nothing to do but count his paces and avoid thinking of the 
horrors going on around him. A battle once begun, thinks 
Tolstoy, is wholly in the hands of the soldiers, and its outcome 
depends alone upon their morale. As for the supreme com- 
mander, the best he can do is not to interfere. 


‘“‘ At Borodino Napoleon played his part as the repre- 
sentative of supreme power as well, or even better, than 
he had done at previous battles. He did nothing likely 
to hinder the progress of the battle ; he yielded to the 
most sensible advice; he was not confused, did not 
contradict himself, did not lose his presence of mind nor 
run away from the field of battle, but with his great tact 
and military experience, he performed calmly and with 
dignity his réle of appearing to be in supreme control of 
all.” 


Equally fascinating is the picture of Old Kutuzov being 
forced to retire behind Moscow even though he looked on the 
battle of Borodino as a victory and knew that every man in 
the Russian army was longing to attack the enemy next day. 
He too is helpless, because the circumstances of war pass out 
of control ; and, after giving the order, he is left sitting a long 
while at his table pondering the “‘ terrible question—When, 
when had it become inevitable that Moscow should be 
abandoned ? ” 

These passages, and others no less apposite, were not 
quoted by General Wavell when he was lecturing on the 
attributes of a commander in war. It would have been 
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interesting to know how he regarded them. It is not the 
accuracy of Tolstoy’s estimate of Napoleon and Kutuzov 
which matters, since it serves his dramatic purpose whether 
it is right or wrong. But the conclusions to be drawn about 
generalship, leadership and strategical foresight do matter ; 
nor, indeed, is it of small account whether, in fighting or 
determining to fight, one regards one’s enemy as a free agent 
or simply a creature of destiny, doomed to win here and lose 
there, whatever one may do or prepare to do oneself. 
Fatalism may be a source of courage in actual danger, but it 
would be a bad principal upon which to plan the national 
effort of war-production. Perhaps Tolstoy solved this 
dilemma when he shows Kutuzov, after bowing to circum- 
stance, crying out to his aide-de-camp: ‘‘ Yes, but they shall 
eat horseflesh like the Turks! They, too, shall eat it, if 
SS a 

if only—that is, if the people stand firm and act with 
instinctive rightness at the crucial moment, as Tolstoy shows 
the Russians doing from the moment they abandoned Moscow. 
Like a fencer, as he puts it, who flings down his sword and 
abandons the rules of correct sword play to snatch upa 
cudgel and belabour his opponent anyhow, the Russian army 
and people adopted irregular warfare. 


“Happy the people who in the moment of trial, asks no 
questions how others would act by the recognised rules 
in such cases, but with ease and directness picks up the 
first cudgel that comes handy and deals blows with it, 
till resentment and revenge give way to contempt and 


pity.” 


After these words, for thirty pages or so, Tolstoy paints one 
or two scenes of guerilla warfare which would be an inspiration 
to any unit of Home Guards, and might well be read aloud 
some winter evening of long waiting. Denisov’s stalking of a 
French detachment and the surprise attack on the village 
is intensely thrilling, though without any of that sham 
romance which inferior writers always impart into such 
episodes. And surely Tolstoy is right in his insistence that 
war is a vile thing, but that the only attitude towards it 
worthy of men is that of seriousness by which he means 
absence of pretence, partial chivalry and sentiment. This is 
the burden of Andrey Bolkonsky’s lecture on war to Pierre 
Bezuhov during the days of Borodino. He puts it as harshly 
as possible. 
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“We ought not to take prisoners. That alone would 
transform the whole aspect of war and would make it 
less cruel. But playing at war, that’s what’s vile; and 
playing at magnanimity and all the rest of it. . . . They 
talk of the laws of warfare, of chivalry, of flags of truce, 
and humanity to the wounded, and so on. That’s al] 
rubbish. I saw enough in 1805 of chivalry and flags of 
truce; they duped us and we duped them. They plunder 
other people’s homes, issue false money, and, worse than 
all, kill my children, my father, and then talk of laws of 
warfare, and generosity to a fallen foe. No prisoners; 
and go to give and to meet death ! ” 

This speech, made at a given moment by an officer in a 
state of intense nervous tension, is no doubt not intended to 
be Tolstoy’s own view, but it must contain thoughts which 
occurred to him when he was an officer in the Crimea. If the 
Germans land in this country, I feel that we shall ourselves 
act upon the laws of war, as no doubt the Russians are acting 
upon them. War and Peace is for many reasons a wonderful 
work, but for no reason more so than because it paints the 
warfare of nations, both comprehensively and in detail, with 
the insight of a soldier and the genius of an amazing artist. 
Many war-novels of the last war had force and stark truth, 
but Tolstoy’s majestic sweep of the brush is given to few. 
Let us hope that what is happening now will find a poet and 
artist of supreme quality. 

ORLO WILLIAMS. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN Basic ENGLISH. (Cambridge 
University Press, 8s. 6d.) The beauty of scriptural phraseology 
is not readily destroyed—hence it would have been possible 
to render the New Testament into simple colloquial English, 
avoiding obsolete and obscure expressions, without causing 
serious offence to those who treasure and hold fast to the 
Authorised Version. Such an achievement would even have 
been commendable, inasmuch as the Scriptures are arousing 
interest to-day among people who have hitherto consistently 
neglected them. The book under review, however, has been 
written for a far wider purpose. It is the first product of an 
attempt to popularise a new language, a form of English 
which, if we learn to use it, will be “‘ the first step to complete 
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English ” ; ‘“‘ A valuable corrective to careless and ambiguous 
words and a check on those devices of rhetoric which hide the 
Jain sense of what is being said.”” This version of English is 
not to be confined, as one might suppose, to phrase guides 
for foreign tourists or to primers for native missionary 
schools ; it is to be read, and presumably therefore taught 
and obeyed wherever English is spoken. Other books of the 
same kind are in preparation. 

One is loth to criticise any work published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, an institution which has done perhaps 
more than any other to educate us in our cultural and 
historical traditions. The Press includes with the book an 
explanatory leaflet giving the vocabulary of Basic English and 
the method of using it. 

The vocabulary consists of 850 words which will, in the 
authors’ opinion, cover our daily need of expression. They 
are divided into categories hitherto unknown to grammar. 
Only 16 verbs are allowed, of an elementary or auxiliary 
nature. Together with pronouns, prepositions and certain 
adverbs, etc., they make up 100 words classed as “‘ Operations, 
etc.’ There are 600 nouns, known as “‘ Things,”’ divided into 
two classes: “‘ General’’ and “ Pictured.’’ The distinction 
is arbitrary; ‘‘soap”’ is general, “‘sponge”’ is pictured. 
Then we are allowed 150 adjectives known as “ Qualities ”’ 
which complete our stock of words for daily wear. There are 
an extra 90 words for use when writing (!) or reading verse 
and 50 more are admitted for the purposes of Bible study. 
There are also 10 afterthoughts of which, oddly enough, the 
first is ‘‘ Blind ’’! All these 1,000 words are used in the New 
Testament under review. 

The elimination of verbs works havoc with the construc- 
tion of our language and puts an end to all direct and forth- 
tight speech. Father, forgive them for they know not what they 
do, becomes : Father, let them have forgiveness for they have no 
knowledge of what they are doing. I thirst appears as: Give 
me water. Gabriel’s message at the Annunciation: Fear not, 
Mary, for thou hast found favour with God turns into: Have 
no fear, Mary, for you have God’s approval. Sometimes the 
meaning is fundamentally altered. I am the true and living 
way is not the same thing as I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life, even if it made sense, which it does not. It is a sorry 
exchange—which may lead to grievous misunderstandings— 
that we are made to suppress the noun “ Will” in favour of 
the noun ‘‘ Pleasure,’’ because the latter covers two meanings 
—widely different—and its use is therefore an economy. 
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Many people may thereby be persuaded that their Will must 
always work in accordance with their Pleasure. 

The text of the New Testament, thus transformed, claims 
to be very simple and it is fair to say that in places it does not 
greatly suffer. But the whole effect, as we read on, is bald, 
tedious and laboured. The story gives us no pleasure, it does 
not carry us along; the temptation to shut the book js 
irresistible. It is a good thing spoilt. 

What do the progenitors of Basic English propose to do 
with it? We are told in the Introduction that it has been 
produced by Mr. C. K. Ogden, of the Orthological Institute, 
revised by a Committee of the Cambridge University Press, 
and it is designed to be used ‘‘ wherever the English language 
has taken root.”” How shall we get on with it especially if we, 
like M. Jourdain, talk prose, are not concerned with poet 
nor interested in Bible study. Eight hundred and fifty words 
suffice for our daily conversation. ‘‘ Child ” is a word confined 
to poetry, so in ordinary life we shall have, presumably, to 
allude to “‘ boys, girls or young persons.”’ “ God ”’ is likewise 
in the category of verse and there is no alternative offered for 
prose. “ Husband ” and “ Wife ’’ are listed as only necessary 
for Bible study ; in conversation they must apparently come 
under the general term “‘ married man or woman.” Imagina- 
tion boggles at the situations which may ensue. One could go 
on indefinitely, but on the whole we need not worry ourselves 
unduly. The most wonderful achievement in man’s life here 
below is, by a wise dispensation of Providence, accomplished 
without human interference. Infants of two and three years 
old learn to talk of their own accord, without the help of 
grown-ups. It is unlikely that any but the offspring of a few 
cranks will learn to imitate Basic English, and the rest, 
speaking their own mother tongue, will not be ready to 
forsake it. 

Nevertheless, the thing has its ominous side. Were the 
Germans to triumph i in this country, they could find no surer 
way of destroying our literary culture than to make Basic 
English compulsory. 


THE FIGHTER COMMAND 


FIGHTER COMMAND. By A. B. Austin. (Gollancz, 8s. 6d) 
The Air Ministry pamphlet The Battle of Britain, one of the 
most brilliant documents ever written by an official pen, 
recounts the outstanding and best known part of the history 
of the Fighter Command. But that battle—meaning the great 
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me series of massed German air attacks during the three months 
lai August to October, 1940—is only part of the story; and in 
5 a this volume Mr. Austin tells as much of the rest as can pro- 
bes perly be published now. He is uniquely qualified for this task. 


does | 4 journalist by profession, he was appointed at the outbreak 
oo of the war to the staff of Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding, 
and charged with the organisation of news about the air war 
to do | over Britain for distribution to the newspapers and broad- 
been casting systems of the world. He was thus in touch with 
officers and men of the Fighter Command,; the secrets of its 


se equipment, technique and organisation, and the reports of air 
sage battles as they were fought. His book shows how admirably 
f I he has used these opportunities. 

online Looking back on the work of this branch of the nation’s 
a armed forces, half-a-dozen decisions were clearly of crucial 


fined | importance. There was the choice of Sir Hugh Dowding as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fighter Command. Mr. Austin 
shows that no better could have been made. There was the 
.d for } decision to arm Hurricanes and Spitfires with eight guns—a 
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decision, Mr. Austin states, on which Sir Hugh Dowdi 
insisted, and to which we in this island owe in large part the 
fact of our survival and our prospect of ultimate victory [THE 
There was the decision to build our fighters for quality and 
not for quantity. There were the design and development oj 
the complex organisation behind the fighting line and the 
standards for selecting and training pilots which the Air 
Ministry laid down. And there were the men themselves who | 
bore the burden and strain of the fight, and on whose quality 

the fate of England and civilisation turned. 

Mr. Austin also lays stress on the changing problems which 
the Fighter Command faced during the first fifteen months of 
war. He reviews the long tiresome months of patrols alo 
our east coast ; the fighters’ part in the Battle of Dunkirk, as EN 
well as the several phases of the first Battle of Britain last 
autumn. He explains the varying tactics which the Luftwaft 
were forced to try in its vain attempt to clear the way fora 
German invasion and appraises the military importance of 
these developments, in which the most spectacular were by i 
no means always the most significant. He paints his picture 
of daring, resource, tenacity, judgment and skill largely in the} Wl 
words of the pilots who fought this great fight—words always 
direct, single and modest, as were and are the men them- 
selves. 

We shall do well to appreciate the narrowness of that A 
autumn’s margin and the consequent magnitude of our debt 0 
to the heroic and magnificent few who saved us. The author 
tells us for the first time how slender that margin was. There 
were people last autumn who put the Luftwaffe’s strength at 
18,000 first-line aircaft. Had this been correct, we might well 
have been overborne by sheer weight. ‘‘ But in reality their 
first-line strength, the bombers and fighters that could be sent 
into action at any time, was more like half that amount.’ 
Allowing for machines that could not be withdrawn from 
other frontiers, ‘‘ it is unlikely that, in the summer of 1940,}.-! 
Germany had more than 3,000 bombers and 2,000 fighters 
available for use against this country.”’ Between August Ist 
and October 31st, 1940, German losses in air attacks on Great 
Britain amounted, even on the highly conservative method of 
computation used by the Air Ministry, to 2,382 machines and 
some 5,000 airmen. The losses of the Fighter Command were 
734 machines and 377 pilots. The ratio is three to one in our 
favour in machines, and about twelve to one in men. In the} — 
most critical and dangerous period—the phase of attack 
against convoys, harbours and aerodromes which began most 
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vigorously on August 8th and ended on September 6th 
German losses were in the same ratio. It was the loss of me, 
that defeated the Germans. “‘ If [in these thirty days] it ha 
only been a three to one victory in terms of men,” says M 
Austin, ‘“‘ we should have lost the battle.” For not merely 
were our numbers small, but fresh pilots were coming forwari 
comparatively slowly. It was a question whether the ma 
could stand up to the strain, and whether the Staff could soly 
the complex problems of timing that the Germans set. 

It is not possible to say which was the greater problem 
“ Air fighting, even at average heights, leaves a pilot emotion. 
ally excited and restless. The Germans knew the danger ty 
our fighter force when they tried in August and September ty 
keep its pilots as much in the air, with their nerves tuned t 


fighting pitch, as possible. They knew that squadrons mus 
have proper rest from time to time, if they are to be at they 
best.”” From this, from the small numbers available, ani 
from the Luftwaffe’s great strength and changing tactics, the 
Staff problem of timing arose. “‘ If the Air Staff of the Fighter 
Command had had more pilots at their disposal during th: 
first Battle of Britain, their timing problem would have bea 
easier.” But since numbers were not available, and since th 
timing problem was nevertheless solved, “ therefore to Si 
Hugh Dowding, and his Air Staff, as well as to the pilots wh 
came to grips with the Luftwaffe, should go a proper share ¢ 
the credit for winning the first Battle of Britain”’ (p. 138) 
Even after every allowance of this character, ‘“‘ when the 
number of pilots in the Fighter Command at the beginning ¢! 
the first Battle of Britain can be publicly stated, we shal 
know how dearly those who were slain paid for our freedom.’ 

The lesson is clear. Ina future filled with peril such as we 
have never known in our history, there must be no repetition 
of the follies and slackness which so nearly destroyed us las 
autumn. Against the dangers to come, we must have enougi 
both in men and in material. This is primarily the Gover: 
ment’s responsibility. But it is also the duty of every tru} 
patriotic man and woman amongst us to see that this respor- 
sibility is effectively carried out. 
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